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THE PREPARATION AND USE OF CEMENTS. 


MONG the various cements in common use a prominent 
place must be accorded to the different soluble ‘gums. . Of 
these, gum-arabic is that which is best known and cleanest. It 
is tolerably tenacious, but somewhat expensive. . Of late years, 
however, chemists have found a method of making a gum which 
is very nearly equal to gum-arabic in many respects, and superior 
to it in strength and cheapness. It is prepared by roasting starch, 
and is called British gum, or dextrine. It is used very largely 
for rendering stamps adhesive, and may be procured at a cheap 
rate from most. druggists. Photographers use it quite exten- 
sively, as they consider it the best and strongest cement in use. 
It may be procured in the form of a fine powder, having a deli- 
cate cucumiber-like odor. Mix it with water to the consistence 
of mucilage or thin paste, aud it will be ready for use. 
Gum-tragacanth probably forms the strongest and most ad- 
hesive cement of any that are prepared from gums. It does not 
dissolve in water, but swells and forms a thick, paste. By care- 
fully selecting clean pieces of the tragacanth, soaking them in 
water, and grinding the resulting mass in a mortar until it forms 
a smooth paste, we may produce one of the strongest and most 
adhesive cements known. . 
All gums, however, when used for cement, become so dry and 
hard after a time that labels and other objects cemented: to _pol- 


ished surfaces by means of them,crack and fall off... This.diffi- 


culty may be ‘prevented in several ways.. A little-brown sugar 
dissolved in the mucilage will do it, and so will a drop or two 
of glycerine, Beware, however, of adding too much of the lat- 


Fig. 1.—Ficurep Brack Lace Over-Sxirt AND JACKET.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 34-41. ie 





ter, for if you do your mucilage can not be made to dry sufficient- 

ly to adhere. A cement composed of three parts of gum-arabic, 

two parts of starch, and one part of brown sugar makes a paste 

which is excellent for mounting specimens of natural history, 

and for similar purposes. White sugar is generally recommend- 

ed instead of brown, but this is a mistake. The sugar does not 

serve any very important purpose as a cement; it is added merely 

for the purpose of keeping the other ingredients in a proper con- . 
dition, and brown sugar does this better than white. 

Time and space would alike fail us if we attempted to give a 
full account of the different cements which have been invented at 
various times. We must confine ourselves to a few of the best 
in each of the classes that we have mentioned, and therefore pass 
on to cements used for uniting glass, earthenware, china,etc. ‘The 
most easily used cement in this class is pure shellac. This sub- 
stance may be obtained from any druggist, though it is not al- 
ways to be had pure, there being an artificial article, manufac- 
tured from resin and some other substances, which resembles the 
genuine shellac so closely that the fraud is difficult of detection. 
A mixture of shellac, resin, and very finely powdered brick-dust, 
melted and moulded into slender sticks, forms the cement so ex- 
tensively sold by itinerant vendors, who, by means of it, unite 
pieces of earthenware so strongly that they frequently, break in 
a new place rather than at the joint. But good shellac will an- 
swer quite as well.. The pieces to be joined must be made as hot 
as, the cement will-bear withont being burned. After the edges 
have been sméared with the cement they must ‘be’ brought: into. 
close contact, so that all superfluous cement may be expelled, and 
they must then be held together ynder great pressure until the* 

: whole has cooled. 

Pieces joined in this 
way will hold very 
firmly, but will not 
endure a high tem- 
perature; even that 
of boiling water will 
cause them to sepa- 
rate. 

It is very difficult 
to get a good cement 
that will resist both 
heat and moisture. 
‘The famous diamond 
cement, when made 
of materials, is 
probably as efficient 
as any. The recipe 
‘has been frequently 
published, but will 
bear repeating: Dis- 
solve five or six bits 
of gum-mastic, each 
the size of a large 
pea, in as much 
strong alcohol as will 
suffice to render the 
mixture liquid; in 
another vessel dis- 
solve in alcohol as 
much isinglass, pre- 
viously softened in 
water (though none 
of the water must bé 
tised), as will .make 
a two-ounce vial of 
very strong glue, 
adding tivo small bits 
of gum galbanum or 
ammoniacuin, which 

|| thust be ground or 

“ rubbed until they are 

dissolved. Then mix 

the whole by the aid 

of sufficient heat; 

keep the glue in a 

very thin’ glass vial,” 

closely -stopped, and 
when it is to be used 
melt it by placing 
the vial in boiling 
water. Another very 
excellent -cement is 
made as follows: 
Curdle skim- milk 
with rennet or vin- 
egar, press out the 
whey, and dry the 
curd by a yery gentle 
heat, but as rapidly 
as possible. It is es- 
sential that the milk 
be well skimmed, 
since the presence of 
cream will render the 
eurd oily, and will 
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injure the cement. Grind the dry curd in a coffee-mill, and aft- 
erward rub it down in a mortar until it is reduced to the finest 
possible powder. Next reduce to powder a quantity of quicklime 
equal to one-tenth of the weight of the curd. The lime must 
be powdered by grinding in a mortar, and not by slaking in any 
form, and the quality of the cement will depend very largely upon 
the fineness of the powder to which the ingredients are reduced 
and the thoroughness with which they are mixed. ‘To every ounce 
of the mixture add five or six grains of camphor, and keep in 
small vials well stopped. When wanted, a little of it is made 
into a paste with water and applied immediately. It unites glass, 
china, etc., but, being a white cement, it is better adapted to the 
uniting of china and earthenware than of glass. A cement of 
similar character may be made with less trouble by mixing finely 
powdered quicklime with the white of an egg. In this form, 
however, the cement does not resist moisture as well as when the 
first formula is followed. 

One of the very best methods of uniting pieces of broken china, 
however, is by the use of boiling milk. The broken surfaces 
must be very clean, and brought into the closest contact by means 
of twine, which, after being loosely tied, should be twisted up so 
as to create considerable pressure. ‘The article to be mended 
having been thus prepared, is placed ip a pot and covered with 
milk that has been carefully skimmed. ‘The pot is placed on the 
fire, and the milk allowed to boil gently for.an hour or so. After 
being taken out and allowed to cool, the pieces will be found very 
firmly united; .but it is. advisable to leave them tied together for 
at least’'a week or ten days, after which they may be freely han- 
dled, and exposed to moderate degrees of heat and moisture. 
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Fig. 2.—Ficurep Brack Lace Over-Sxirt and Jack ET.—Fuynt. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 84-41. 
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ROSES. 


By soft showers and sunlight fed, 
Nature’s art discloses, 

Pink and white, and royal red, 
A world of blushing roses. 


Wandering at their own sweet will, 
They paint the dullest places, 

Or lean across the window-sill 
With love-compelling faces. 


Such a grace about them clings, 
Such an odor hovers, 

That these wild and wayward things 
Count us all their lovers. 


Bloom, O roses! rank and sweet; 
May no worm o’ertake you! 


June is only half complete 
Till the sunbeams wake you. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, JuNE 1, 1872. 








G@ Tue opening chapters of a new 
Serial Story, entitled 


“A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE,” 


by the Author of “Won—Not Wooed,” 
“Bred in the Bone,” “Cecil’s Tryst,” 
and other popular novels, were given in 
Harper’s WEEKLY for May 25. They 
give promise of a story of unusual power 
and interest. 





Wa Cut Paper Patterns of a Lady's Pos- 
tilion-Basque Wrapper, and a Pointed Cape, with 
Five-pleat Blouse, Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, 
will be published with our next Number. 

3a” Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of a 
rich variety of Ladies’ Walking, House, and 
Evening Dresses, Water-proof Cloaks, etc. ; Chil- 
dren’s Dresses, Wrappings, and Lingerie; Gen- 
tlemen’s Smoking Fackets, Vests, and Traveling 
Caps; Traveling Beds, Shawls, and Shawil- 
Straps ; Sachels, Parasols, and Umbrellas ; Né- 
cessaires, Collar Boxes, Traveling Purses, ete. ; 
together with a rich variety of artistic and literary 
attractions. 





THE BABY IN BREECHES. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 


T was all owing to the other baby. There 

was no call for that baby, that I know of. 
There were babies enough before. When, 
as breakfast drew near its close, Harry was 
heard thumping slowly down the stairs, pit- 
pat, pit-pattering through the parlors and 
the library, and presenting himself at the 
dining-room door in fresh white frock and 
radiant face, emitting angelic war-whoops 
of delight, the old house seemed full of 
babies. And when he rushed around the 
room with fixed eyes, bent head, and shoul- 
ders thrust forward in frenzied eagerness for 
a chair, and when he made good his divine 
right to a seat at the table by pushing his 
chair headlong into a place regardless of 
what broadcloth or ruffles might interpose ; 
when he had painfully climbed up into the 
adult chair and brought his precious nose 
very nearly to a level with the table—with 
what serene delight, with what entire self- 
approbation and world-satisfaction, did he 
gaze around upon us, his aspiring, ambi- 
tious, unsatisfied elders! With what sweet 
frankness he poked his sudden fingers into 
the peach preserve! With what sublime 
abstraction did he upset all the cups and 
saucers in his endeavor to reach the oranges! 
What a small thing it seemed to him, in 
flashes of adventurousness, to rise up in his 
chair, climb up on the table, and creep along 
to the otherwise unattainable sugar bow]; 
and when a blind and unreasonable prejudice 
interfered with this, his simple and honor- 
able ambition, what hearty howls attested 
his keen sense of right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of sugar, till some true friend, 
more open to conviction than his bigoted 
progenitors, set the sugar bowl on the floor 
and restored the equilibrium of the universe! 

Certainly Harry was baby enough to satis- 
fy a reasonable mind. His ignorance was of 
the most approved pattern, and penetrated 
every fastness in the whole province of 
knowledge. He not only, like Sir Tuomas 
More, did not know Greek at three years 
of age, but he was very imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with English. He had never so much as 
heard whether there be any alphabet. He 


. knew how to tumble all the collars, ribbons, 


and trinkets out of the upper drawer into a 
kaleidoscopic confusion. He could toss Billy 
the fireman toward the ceiling in stich eccen- 
tric orbits that he would be sure to strike 
against the vase and upset the flowers on his 
way down. But of any useful knowledge, or 
of any knewledge that promised to be useful, 


he was destitute to a degree that would have 
charmed the heart of the most devoted be- 
liever in vital statistics. 

But another king arose who knew not 
JosEPH. Another baby must needs come 
peering and prying into the world, and 
Baby Harry must abdicate. The badges 
of his royalty must go. AI? his little cam- 
bric flounces, all his lovely silken-stitched 
flannel petticoats, the folds and tucks and 
ruffles and ribbons of his infantile grace— 
the insignia of his in , the vestiges of 
his heavenly creation—were to be ruthlessly 
rent away, and he was to make his début in 
the straight lines and plane surfaces and 
monotonous hues and unmitigated bifurca- 
tions of the unbeautiful sex, the sex which 
is not lovely in itself, and which borrows no 
loveliness from its dress; for even the most 
thorough advocate of the equality of the 
sexes must admit that the handsome man 
is but a rough and primitive creation com- 
pared with the handsome woman, and that 
while the plain woman, by correct combina- 
tions of color and outline, can at least-reduce 
her plainness to its lowest terms, and some- 
times combine it altogether out of sight, the 
plain man has nothing for it hut to put on 
his hat and coat and fight it.out on that line. 

Of course we all know that Harry must 
come to it in time; but why array him pre-. 
maturely in the sombre garments of man- 
hood? Why put his awful baby ignorance 
and innocence in such grotesque contrast 
with his manly garb? It is only for his 
brief blossoming that he can have the beau- 
ty of drapery. Once out of.it, he returns, he 
returns, he returns no more. Once robbed 
of his cambrics and muslins, and there re- 
mains for him through life nothing but a 
dreary waste of trowsers—a pitiless stretch 
of dun broadcloth scarcely brightened, 
certainly not relieved, by the stiffness of 
starched and uncompromising linen. The 
time may come in the flood-tide of youth 
and love when he will put a bouquet in his 
button-hole. In his famished craving for 
color he may possibly indulge in a blue neck- 
tie or a pink-bordered handkerchief; but not 
for him the broad expanses of lustrous hues ; 
never for him the rainbow tints, the sunset 
blendings, wherein his sister may luxuriate. 
It is only the short, sweet morning bloom 
of his babyhood that can be tricked out in 
curve and color, in feathers and flowers and 
all fantastic finery. 

But the decree goes forth. Off come the 
bobbing little petticoats that I love, the 
chunky little sleeves so full of the chunky 
little arms, the baby waist that has nothing 
in common with the tyrant man, and never 
so much as suggests the arrogance and dom- 
ination of the oppressing sex—and Baby 
Harry goes into breeches and ecstasies, 

But I have my revenge. With the robes 
he has not put on the soul of manhood. His 
awful innocence is too fresh from heaven 
to be smothered by jacket and trowsers. 
He has by no means yet unlearned the con- 
tortions and climbings, the crawlings and 
rollings, of his lost estate, and his clothes 
have hard work to stay on. It is only by the 
skin of their teeth that the trowsers keep 
connection with the jacket. He emerges 
from his dressing-room dainty and decorous, 
“close buttoned to the chin,” collar straight, 
shoes tied, stockings fast—a little man. An 
hour passes, and the little man has one shoe 
off, the string of the other gone. One red 
stocking has been displaced by a black and 
white striped one with the heel cocked de- 
fiantly over his instep, and the other stock- 
ing is reefed around his ankle. Both bare, 
brown, battered knees are surmounted with 
a white cotton crown, and the minute 
breeches are rucked up as high as they will 
go around the minute legs. Buttons have 
treacherously parted company with hutton- 
holes, and alow and aloft bears Harry his 
flags of truce. Dear little dilapidated man 
—comical little mockery and travesty of a 
man—manikin, midget, baby in breeches— 
such and so great confusion comes upon all 
impatient and evil-minded parents who are 
not content to wait the flower’s slow unfold- 
ing, but will have the tiny and tender bud 
spring suddenly into the broad-bannered 
rose, 

Harry Midget, come hither and be re- 
constructed. What did you see at the cir- 
cus yesterday ? 

“A leffalent and a baby leffalent!” 

“ And where is Katrina gone ?” 

“Gone to Frank-an-cisco!”—pulling out 
for freedom. 

“Stop. Tell me what is the Japanese em- 
bassador’s name.” 

“T—whack-U-ka!”—tugging mightily 
away. ; 

“How much do you love me? Then you 
shall go.” 

“ Tin-dollar.” 

“That all ?” 

“And a gold locket!” 

Bless the baby, with or without his 
“troublesome disguises,” which, after all, 
rather emphasize than disguise his baby- 
hood! 











MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Gt Bristles and Purses. 


EAR NORMAN,—There are some prov- 
erbs about our fellow-travelers which 
are very unhandsome, and which I am not 
in the least disposed to believe, although I 
know that proverbs are called the concen- 
trated wisdom of mankind. The truth is 
that proverbs in regard to people grow out 
of two feelings—one of trust and the other 
of distrust of human nature. On such a 
beautiful spring morning as this I sit in the 
Park and hear the birds and the brooks, 
and feel the sunshine, and see the bright 
blue sky, and if I am well I feel myself to 
be penetrated by the lovely influence. I 
become a part of the perfect day, and noth- 
ing seems to me so humorous as the cynicism 
in which so many of us indulge, and which 
we suppose to be a superior wisdom. 

I said, you observe, that if I felt well I 
became a part of the perfect day. That is a 
very essential consideration; for I suppose 
that a great deal of our immoral philosophy 
of life is mere dyspepsia. St.Simeon Stylites 
was an invalid. Most of the saints were vale- 
tudinarians. A convent was really a hos- 
pital. If Dr. Calvin’s theology was grim 
and morose, it was because of his seclusion 
in sunless rooms and the sluggishness of his 
currents of life. The Institutes are me- 
grims. Students who by austere vigils grow 
dry and sapless can not have a juicy faith. 
What religious vigor there was in the Wes- 
leys, in Whitefield, and their companions! 
But they were shoots of new life that put 
forth from the old ecclesiastical stock. They 
did not’ grow in libraries and among books 
and in dim churches, but in the air and sun- 
shine, in the open barn and shop and field. 
Tl proverbs probably spring at last from ill 
health. You can not trace any such to 
hearty, healthy, generous souls and bodies. 
No cynic said, “ Beyond the mountains there 
are men also.” But who else first grum- 
bled, “ You can’t make a silk purse of a 
sow’s ear.” 

I have disbelieved that ever since—I 
should say about two hundred years ago—I 
read, curled up in a corner of my grandfa- 
ther’s library, that curious paper by the Earl 
of Cork in the Connoisseur describing the 
cooking of a beauty’s slipper. The cook 
served it in parts as an omelet, a soufflé, 
an exquisite morsel. The golden youth 
consumed the delicate delight with ardor. 
’Twas an old shoe! Villain, thou liest! 
’twas the breast of a phenix! They were 
youths of an unbounded stomach. But sup- 
pose that some weazen-face had snarled from 
the end of the table, when the cook was 
summoned to receive the slipper and pre- 
pare the feast, “You can’t make a silk: 
purse of a sow’s ear!” If you smiled, he 
would have said, in that familiar tone, “Well, 
can you?” And while you still smiled, be- 
hold! the re-entering cook bearing the 
unique and appetizing dish, itself the con- 
futation of the sneer, itself toothsomely pro- 
claiming that you could. It was a warm 
summer morning when I read it. The flies 
buzzed; I heard the swish of the scythe in 
the June morning. At breakfast I had 
heard my grandfather say, impatiently, 
“You can’t make a silk purse of a sow’s 
ear.” As I sat in the silent library, amused 
by the wonderful story, the scythes sang in 
unison outside the window, “You can! you 
can!” I have learned that the scythes were 
wiser than my grandfather. 

This proverb, which I have lately often 
heard repeated, is one of the dyspeptic, ill- 
natured, discouraging maxims. It is not a 
drop of concentrated wisdom; it is a snarl 
of disease. The question, “ Well, can you?” 
need not trouble you. Snarler points out to 
you old Elephantiasis, who blunders in ev- 
ery thing, and with his heavy coarseness 
tramples refinement and social elegance un- 
der his feet. He comes to dinner and makes 
every guest uncomfortable. In the pleasant 
circle he is a May-bug in a boudoir. He 
talks and laughs boisterously. He fires off 
jokes, as he calls them, full into the face of 
Violet, sitting by his side, and the whole com- 
pany turn pale. He nudges his neighbors 
with his elbows. He helps himself to salt 
with his knife. He dips his fork into the 
dish of pease. He spills his soup upon his 


| shirt bosom, and tries to remove the spot 


with a wet napkin, and then informs Violet 
with a ha! ha! that now it would be hard 
to tell his shirt bosom from a towel. The 
host and the guests are abashed and con- 
founded, and they all say to each other, 
indignantly, when they are comfortably at 
home, “You can’t make a silk purse of a 
sow’s ear.” 

Now this is a sow’s ear, undoubtedly ; but 
did any body ever try the transformation? 
And even if the process had failed in this 
instance, it has triumphed in so many that 
the proverb perishes. We are all sows’ ears 
to begin with. Forgive me, Miss Violet, 
whom I see passing into the Ramble, as if 
Iris herself had alighted upon the earth and 
were promenading in the Park. Some of us, 





gracious lady, are of a finer texture—more 
soft, more silken, more susceptible, as it 
were, of weaving into purses. But the finest 
purses did not grow. They are not plucked 
like fruit from trees, They are made, all of 
them. Nature gives the more or less ex- 
quisite texture; but still training makes 
the purse. You, gentle lady, shall be my 
witness, for I have known you always 
Your manners are a purse of gossamer grace, 
holding glistening gold. Nature furnished 
the sweet temper, the low voice, the un- 
speakable smile. But these were all fine 
flying silken threads until fond maternal 
care and wise experience wove them into 
this fair result. The gardener did not make 
that luscious pear, but he trained the tree, 
The purse is not a question of nature, but 
of art, of domestic art, of moral art. You 
can’t make a silk purse.of silken strands 
without knowledge and skill. You can 
make a silk purse of a sow’s ear—if you 
know how. 

And if you can make a single one, the 
proverb is lost. Here we are,for instance 
in Athens, and a young fellow is about to 
address us. We in Athens know very well 
what oratory and orators are. Let the youth 
look to himself, for we will not permit the 
great art to be degraded. Orators, like po- 
ets, say we of the fierce Athenian democracy, 
are born, not mide. So our young friend 
begins. His voice is feeble; he stammers; 
he catches his breath and chokes; he has no 
order in his speech, no logic in his argument; 
he is awkward and uncouth. It is ludicrous 
and shameful. We all explode with laugh- 
ter, and drive him from us with ridicule. 
“That fellow an orator! No, no; you can’t 
make a silk purse of a sow’s ear.” Luckily 
the fellow thinks that you can, and that he 
will try. It is not an easy task, nor short. 
But he works devotedly and patiently, and 
behold! at last, Demosthenes thundering 
against Philip. The purse that was made 
of that sow’s ear is a chief pride of Greece 


and one of the glories of the world. 


As I sat in the Park, after Violet had 
passed out of my sight, I could think of a 
great many ears of the same general kind 
that had been wrought into very pretty 
purses. And as I watched the children run- 
ning by and the beautiful young women in 
their new straw hats, I observed that, al- 
though there was every kind of quality in 
the straw, yet that it was all braided into 
hats; and if somebody had said to me, “Or- 


ators and poets are born, not made,” I should © 


certainly have brought the sayer to confu- 
sion by saying, “So are hats and purses.” 
And if that indignant person had answered, 
“You don’t really mean to say that any pos- 
sible training .could make a man without 
genius a poet?” I should certainly have re- 
torted that the important thing for the world 
was not genius, but making genius avail- 
able. It is not the gold lying inaccessible 
which is useful : it is the coined and wrought 
metal. And precisely as you can extract 
sugar from beets, you can make a silk purse 
of a sow’s ear. From the stuttering of De- 
mosthenes you may develop fluency; from 
his awkwardness, grace; from his confusion, 
order; from his ridiculous dullness, elo- 
quence. Believe that the silk is there, and 
you will make it appear and weave it into a 
purse. 

When Claudio was first seen he was 80 
destitute of every thing that makes men 
attractive that it seemed a sad pity he 
had been born. His father was in despair, 
and tauntingly vowed to call his first-born 
Caliban. But his mother, silent and patient 
as nature, which covers the gnarliest apple- 
trees with perfect, blossoms, pondered and 
strove. When her husband, impatient, ex- 
claimed that it was useless to try to make a 


silk purse of a sow’s ear, she smiled gently, . 


and reproved him with her sweet silence. 
She trained his limbs and movements. She 
cultivated a sense of tune, which she devel- 
oped. She took him to dancing - school, 


-knowing that all his companions would 


laugh and all their parents wonder. But 
she persevered. Her faith did not falter, 
and every moment of his youth Claudio was 
under an influence as sure and subtile as 
that of the warm air about a plant. Happy 
mother! Happy child! If she had heeded 
the sneer about the silk purse, if she had 
felt that nature had been cruel to afilict her 
with such a child, if she had yielded to 
what is called fate, instead of asserting 4 
will that conquers fate, Claudio would have 
been to-day the most grotesque and unhappy 
of human beings. But the mother’s heart 


-and hand have worked together, and from 


that sow’s ear they have woven a purse— 
not so silken as a hundred that we know, 
but no less a purse than they. 

The plovel’ is a-sermon of idleness — 
fatality. It preaches that we can do ve 
ing. -Butif you would move in good no - 
select for your companions those who be a 
that silk purses can be made of bristles, 
and who have made and are making them. 

Your friend, 
AN OLD BacHELOR. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
STYLISH COSTUMES. 


HE warm, balmy days of May have brought 
T light clothing into use, the throngs on the 
avenues are arrayed in new costumes, and the 
fashion ‘chronicler discovers which of all the 
styles noted has met the general favor. For 
rich silks a fashion intreduced last fall is now 
being widely adopted for both street and house 
dresses. This is a succession of flounces on the 
back and side breadths of the skirt from the 
waist to the edge, only two or three flounces on 
the front breadth, a postilion-waist, and by way 
of upper skirt merely an apron covering the 
space left’ bare on the front breadth, rounding 
high up on the sides, and fastened on the tour- 
nure beneath the postilion. From four to seven 
flounces are placed on the back breadths. If 
only four flounces are used, they are wide, straight, 
scantily’gathered, and are edged with one or two 
narrow bias frills. When five or seven narrower 
flounces are preferred, they are bias, overlapping, 
and plainly hemmed. ‘The apron has a similar 
flounce around it, and this ruffle is often finished 
by deep fringe. ‘The corsage is the postilion- 
waist with basque back and belted front, of 
which we have given a pattern. The Marie 
Antoinette drapery on the bosom is a part of 
this costume; the sleeves have the upper side 
rounded in duchesse fashion, while the lower 
side hangs ina point, disclosing the trimmed silk 
lining and handsome lace under-sleeves. A nov- 
elty latelysent out by Worth is a polonaise that 
combines the waist and apron just described. 
This dress, made of sage green, nut brown, olive, 
or cameo tints, is worn on the street without a 
wrap if the wearer chooses, though many add a 
small mantle of cashmere or a lace sacque. The 
style is sufficiently elaborate for dinner and secep- 
tion dresses. Cheaper fabrics, such as mohair 
and wool poplins, are also made in this fashion. 

Apron fronts grow shorter and dress skirts 
are trimmed higher than ever. Narrow bias 
overlapping ruffles, straight around the skirt, 
are in great favor; where three, or at most 
five, ruffles were once thought sufficient, ten or 
twelve are now used. ‘These are sometimes not 
more than two inches wide. Instead of be- 
ing regularly hemmed, the edges of such ruffles 
are merely turned under once, and the raw edge 
is caught on the wrong side by a kind of herring- 
bone done in ‘‘ blind stitches” that do not show 
through on the right side. ‘This makes a rich- 
looking ruffle that appears to be of doubled silk. 

Polonaises are most important features of 
spring suits. They are of every design possible. 
The ample drapery of the Marguerite Dolly 
Varden is chosen by those who like very bouf- 
fant garments; while the more scant drapery of 
the plain Marguerite and the simple Dolly Var- 
den polonaise is used by those who like more 
quiet dressing. ‘Two large buttons now mark 
the taper of the waist in the back of polonaises, 
instead of sash bows. Coat sleeves are very 
simply trimmed for stout ladies; those with long 
thin arms require more elaborate ruffles below 
the elbow. In costumes composed of two shades 
of a color the height of the wearer determines 
the arrangement of the shades; for instance, tall 
ladies should have the lightest shade in the upper 
skirt, as the dark color below makes them look 
shorter; ladies who are under size should have 
the lightest color in the lower skirt. The sleeve- 
less basques called vests enter into these cos- 
tumes. The corsage is a simple basque of the 
darkest shade, with sleeves, and perhaps a vest, 
of the lightest tint. 

The fancy for embroidery done on the costume 
increases. It is an expensive trimming, yet 
dealers say the prices they get for it scarcely pay 
their needle-women. Bias bands of silk for head- 
ing flounces are cut an inch wide, and sent to 
the fancy stores to be embroidered. A set of 
black bands had a vine wrought in lavender 
floss, and the charge for needle-work was $3 50 
a yard. A sage green faille costume had an 
elaborate pattern four inches wide bordering the 
polonaise. ‘The work was as beautifully done as 
that seen on imported costumes, and the price 
was $9 a yard. : 

Old-fashioned mousseline de laine, in the fine 
quality known as tamise cloth, is revived again 
for morning and traveling costumes, and it is 
predicted that it will supersede cashmere. Stone 
gray and sage green suits of this fabric are im- 
ported by the French modistes. ‘Chey are made 
with simple, stylish polonaises, merely scalloped 
at the edges and bound with material ; the skirt 
is trimmed very high with alternate gathered and 
kilt-pleated flounces. Sometimes a sleeveless 
vest of another shade, or else a Marie Antoinette 
fichu, is provided for warmth. ‘There is also a 
return to the satin-striped challies worn by our 
grandmothers ; these are seen principally in the 
figured goods used for Dolly Varden polonaises. 
The grounds are white, écru, or pearl gray, with 
satin stripes of the same shade, and the figure is 
a trailing vine of flowers. 


SUMMER DRESSES. 


Modistes are busy with toilettes to be worn 
during midsummer. 

Ladies who are tired of flounces will welcome 
4 new style shown among the latest importa- 
tions. Dress skirts are formed entirely of length- 
Wise bands of insertion alternating with a kilt 
pleat of the dress material. ‘The pleats and 
bands of lace extend from the belt down, and a 
row of lace edges the bottom of the skirt. This 
1s especially handsome in black grenadine. The 
Insertion is the new worsted guipure, and the 
kilt pleat is tv-o inches wide. ‘The polonaise is 
plain grenadine bordered with insertion and 
lace ; the sleeves are entirely of insertion and 
kilt pleats to match the skirt. White piqué 
Suits are made in the same way. The insertion 
bands are open compass-work embroidery on 
cambric, separated by a kilt pleat of «orded 





piqué. The polonaise is cut in Dolly Varden 
shape, simply of the piqué edged with a band of 
insertion and a cambric rutile embroidered. A 
batiste suit is made similarly with insertion of 
écru guipure. . 

At the furnishing houses gray and buff linen 
suits are shown, with a round hat and parasol 
of linen also. Batiste suits, unmade, cut with 
pleatings and puffs for trimming ready for use, 
are arranged in boxes and sold for $30. These 
are also accompanied by a parasol with a walk- 
ing-stick of imitation bamboo. 

‘The greenish-gray tints that the French call 
vert-de-gris, or green of gray, promise to supér- 
sede the pale écru buffs of last summer. ‘The 
new dull shades are found even among the cam- 
brics used for those shirt waists, or box-pleated 
blouses, that are so comfortable for home and 
morning wear, with skirts of thicker materials, 
Last summer these blouses were made of white 
linen or cambric with stripes of a color or black ; 
the caprice this season is for unglazed cretonnes 
and linens of dull gray, brown, or slate blue 
ground, with clusters of three or four line stripes 
of white. ‘They are made with five box-pleats in 
front and back, shirt sleeves with deep, square 
cuff, and a turned-over collar. Some dashing 
young girls are having cambric costumes and 
sea-side suits of flannel made with the English 
sailor shirt, a jaunty blouse, closed in front, but 
with a sailor collar so widely open around the 
neck that the garment is put on over the head. 
It droops low on the hips, showing no belt, and is 
held in place around the waist by a rubber band 
run in the belt. 

Yoke dresses are again in fashion for young 
girls and misses. Cashmeres, silks, and grena- 
dines have deep yokes, with the full waists that 
are so becoming to immature figures. 


SUMMER SHOES. 

The fashionable shoe for summer promenaders 
is the buttoned boot of French kid, cut three- 
quarters high, with toes almost square, and com- 
fortable heels only an inch high. ‘They are made 


simply and plain, without ornamental stitching, . 


depending for beauty on their symmetrical shape 
and fine material. ‘The high curved French heel 
has disappeared, and broader shoes begin to su- 
persede the narrow shank that threw all the 
weight forward on the toe joints, and produced 
painful corns and bunions. Sometimes, by way 
of ornament, a bow of ribbon is placed at the 
top of the shoe in front. Pump fox boots, with 
uppers of very soft light kid, are also in vogue. 
From: $9 to $14 is the range of prices for cus- 
tom-made boots; $6 to $8 for shoes in stock not 
made to order. For country wear is the garden 
shoe, a low buskin tied over the instep like the 
brogans worn by gentlemen. This is similar to 
the Newport tie of last summer. It is made of 
kid or morocco, and costs $5 or $6. The Marie 
Antoinette slipper is still retained for the house. 
The rosette worn with it is long and slender, 
made of small shells of satin, with a jet buckle 
in the centre. 
VARIETIES. 


Black lace mittens will be worn this summer. 
They are considered especially appropriate with 
Dolly Varden costumes. 

The round hat that has taken the popular fan- 
cy for city wear has a turned-up coronet front, 
quite like a bonnet, while the sides and back of 
the brim are turned down. A rose is perched di- 
rectly on top of the crown, and a long vine trails 
behind. Strings convert this hat into a bonnet. 

School-girls and young ladies wear rough-and- 
ready straw hats, shaped like an inverted bowl. 
The untrimmed hat is sold for 75 cents. ‘The 
trimming is a band of black velvet, or else a row 
of ribbon loops drvoping down from the centre. 

The attractive name of Farjeon’s heroine 
Blade-o’-Grass has been given to a quaint little 
straw hat all overgrown with grasses. ‘There is 
something ia a name; and this appropriate title 
will give prestige to the new hat, as that of Dol- 
ly Varden did to the polonaise. 

Little cap bonnets for children just in short 
clothes are made of puffs of Swiss muslin sepa- 
rated by bands of needle-worked insertion. ‘There 
are three puffs crossing the head from ear to ear, 
and these are gathered into a medallion of needle- 
work to form a crown. ‘They are lined with 
blue or rose-colored silk lightly wadded ; there 
are ribbon strings of the same color passed un- 
der the chin, and tied in a bow on top of the 
cap. ‘They cost $6 or $7 apiece at the furnish- 
ing houses, but mothers can buy the materials 
for a cap for $2, and it requires but little time 
and ingenuity to make. 

A new repped silk as soft as China crape is 
brought-out in all colors for making and trim- 
ming bonnets, and is called turquoise silk. The 
name has no reference to the color, but applies 
to thts peculiar lack-lustre fabric. It is much 
used for pipings and pleatings on net crape, and 
straw bonnets, and also for hats made to match 
suits. Such hats have the color of the suit for 
the main part showing inner facings in contrast, 
as pale gray hats with rose facings, plum with 


. blue, and black with Nile green. 


For midsummer there are many hats of the 
new colored English crape, with ‘velvet and tur- 
quoise bands of a darker shade of the same color. 

Sleeveless jackets of écru guipure lace are worn 
% the house over black dresses of silk or grena- 

ine. 

Sun umbrellas of plum-color, dark blue, and 
the changeable Venetian silks are much used. 
These almost invariably have the walking-stick 
handle, and most ladies provide themselves with 
the convenient umbrella hook now in fashion for 
strapping the parasol to the side @ la militaire. 
Pongee parasols are still used. Fringe is the 
favorite trimming. Swiss muslin parasols, lined 
with colored silk, will be seen later in the season. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; A. Seti; and Jurrens, 





PERSONAL. 


A GENTLEMAN who professes to have ciphered 
it up from the statistics states that the ‘* Peter’s- 
pence” of Pope Pius IX. have, since the year 
1860, yielded an average revenue of twelve mill- 
ions of dollars. Up to the time of the ‘‘ Guaran- 
tee Law’ ten millions had to be annually de- 
ducted from this sum to pay the interest of the 
papal debt. As this expenditure has been as- 
sumed by the government.of Victor EMANUEL, 
the income of the head of the Church of Rome 
is about as respectable as that of any existing 
terrestrial potentate. 

—Miss ABBoTT, who leaves the position of 
soprano of the Rev. Dr. CHaprn’s church to go 
to Italy for further musical instruction, was 
made happy a few days since by a present of 
six thousand dollars from the members of the 
congregation. Miss ABBoTT is succeeded by 
Madame De Rytuer, a lady whopossesses a fine 
presence and a remarkable voice, and who is 
rapidly and deservedly taking position as one of 
the best vocalists of New York. 

—The first newspaper article of any conse- 
quence ever written about Miss KELLOGG was 
from the pen of N. P. WILLIs, and appeared in 
the Home Journal. Mr. Henry G. STEBBINS, 
president of the Central Park Commission, 
whose protégée Miss KELLoGe was, escorted her 
to Idlewild, and the result was, she was made 
famous in one of those Idlewild letters—the 
pleasantest ever written for an American journal. 

—Mr. N. H. M‘NEILE, a son of the Dean of 
Ripon, was recently ordained a deacon in the 
Chureh of England. Although blind from in- 
fancy, he has made such use of embossed books 
—classical, mathematical, and theological—that 
he graduated with honors, and took a prize for 
Hebrew in the University of Dublin. 

—Madame Patti-Caux has just received at 
Vienna the present intended for her by the Em- 
peror of Russia, which was not ready when she 
left St. Petersburg. It is a splendid ruby, sur- 
rounded by twenty-four brilliants, valued at 
about $12,500. 

—Mr. Samvuet F. Pratt, one of the oldest 
merchants of Buffalo, and one of the best and 
most exemplary men of Western New York, 
made several munificent bequests to various 
charitable institutions of that city two or three 
days previous to his death, which occurred a 
few weeks ago. Among them, $10,000 to the 
Buffalo General Hospital, $10,000 to the Buffalo 
Orphan Asylum, $10,000 to the building fund of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, $5000 
to the Home for the Friendless, and $30,000 for 
the foundation of a professorship at Hamilton 
College. Mr. Pratt at his decease was sup- 
posed to be the wealthiest man in Buffalo, and 
a large portion of his fortune remains in the 
business to the building up of which he had 
devoted upward of forty years. . 

—It is reported, but must be taken cum grano, 
that Prince BisMakck has sent to King AMADEUS 
ten millions of frances, to be used in the extin- 
guishment of the impertinent Don Car.os. 

—Sir RicHarD WALLACE, who had that great 
English and Irish estate left to him, is having 
upward of one hundred drinking fountains erect- 
ed in the public thoroughfares of Paris. 

—The recent marriage and death of Mr. CoLz- 
MAN Rosinson, in Putnam County, partook 
largely of romance as well as sadness. He was 
a young gentleman of about thirty-five, whose 
father, ALANSON RosBInson, died some three 
years ago, leaving him a fortune of a million. 
To this Mr. CoLemMan Roprnson added some 
four hundred thousand dollars on retiring from 
the brokerage business soon afterward. He then 
purchased a large farm in the county where his 
parents had in early life resided, and was lead- 
ing the life of a country gentleman. <A few days 
since he was thrown from his wagon and broke 
his leg. To be a solace while contined to the 
house, he sent for the young lady, Miss LittLx, 
to whom he was engaged. She properly declined 
unless they were united in marriage. This was 
assented to, and on the 2d of May they were mar- 
ried. Next day unfavorable symptoms set in, 
and his physicians told him his recovery was 
doubtful. Thereupon he made a will, duly at- 
tested, bequeathing all his fortune to his new 
wife, and in a few hours died. 

—Prince Kammehammekammekamme, or 
something of that sort, is on his way from the 
Sandwich Islands to this city, for the purpose 
of improving his mind. This is the proper 
place for that purpose. 

—TAGLIONI, who retired from the dancing 

drama twenty-five years ago with a handsome 
competence, and went with her husband to live 
in Italy, is again in London, giving lessons to a 
few private pupils. She doesn’t like it to be 
known, but she has to do it, because during the 
war of 1870-71 her investiments came to grief. 
Madame must be rather tough as a dance, for, 
according to a truthful biographical dictionary, 
she was born in Stockholm in March, 1804, and 
made her début in Paris in 1827—forty-tive years 
ago. She was married to Count GILBERT DE 
Volsins, and in 1847 pirouetied from the public 
FAZC. 
. —Joun Conant, of Jaffrey, New Hampshire, 
is placed on the roll of public benefactors of 
that State by having given $48,000 to her Agri-. 
cultural College for the foundation of scholar- 
ships—one scholarship for each town in Cheshire 
County, and two for Jaffrey. 

—Nitsson has substantial reasons for liking 
the Yankees, for she carries back to the effete 
continent of Europe $255,000 as the results of 
eighteen months’ warbling. When she heard 
that PAREPA was to sail on the same vessel with 
her, she secured the captain’s room by paying 
$100 extra, and there, in solitary grandeur, her 
meals were to be served, except when she should 
deign to invite some fellow-voyager to share 
with her the cheerful steak and the consolatory 
Champagne. 

—The late Henry F. Cnor.ey, the eminent 
musical critic, is perhaps the first man in his 
line who left so respectable a property as $225,000. 

—Viscount MitTon, M.P. for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, is about to resign his seat in Par- 
liament for the purpose of revisiting and travel- 
ing in this country. He is now thirty-three 
years of age, and was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. In 1867 he married a daughter of 
the late Lord CHARLES BEAUCLERCK, and cousin 
of the Duke of St. Alban’s. This story is told 
of her wedding-ring: When Lord M. was here 
last he “ inet some gold in a Western mine. 


He prepared it himself for the ring, and actually 
worked the metal into a circlet which would 
haye done credit to a jeweler. He owns one of 





the largest properties in Ireland, the best and 
most equitably managed .in the whole island, 
where he is beloved by a most prosperous ten- 
antry. 

—The Duke de Penthievre, son of Prince de 
Joinville, is about to marry his cousin, Princess 
CHRISTINE, daughter of the Duke de Montpen- 
sier. The sons of Louis Puiiippe are all 
wealthy; but the Duke de Montpéensier is among 
the most opulent princes living. 

—The editor of a New Haven paper (kindness 
to his family and relatives makes us forbear giv- 
ing his name) thinks ‘‘ the melancholy days have 
come,” because they are the ‘‘shad-est of the 
year.’ 

—GILMorRE—P. 8.—has captured Mlle. Tret- 
JENS for that enormous chanting arrangement of 
the Boston Jubilee. The figures are absurdly 
arge. : 

—A Spaniard—a very good one—has made a 
metrical translation of the Psalms, and has re- 
ceived for it an autograph letter from the Pope, 
blessing him and his book. 

—Miss Fox, well known to visitors at Holland 
House, London, is about to be married to Prince 
Louis LIECHTENSTEIN, lately attached to the 
Austrian embassy in Euatend, and member of a 
family holding the highest rank in the Austrian 
nobility. Miss Fox is the daughter of a French 
nobleman of very ancient name, whose wife, her 
mother, died at her birth. It was a condition 
of her adoption that her own name should be 
dropped, and she has accordingly always borne 
that of the Holland family. The cireumstances 
of her birth were communicated to Queen Vic- 
TORIA before her presentation at court, and have 
since been made known to Prince HOHENLOHE, 
the Grand Maitre of the court of Vienna. The 
marriage will be celebrated in England, and Miss 
Fox will be married in the name she has always 
borne since her birth, that of her parents by 
adoption. 

——Mr. Rusk!n, true to his aristocratic tastes, 
has ordered the new edition of his work to be 
bound in rich purple calf with gilt edges, and 
not a single copy will be allowed to go out in 
any ether Style. 

—Seekers after rare coins will go for the Rev. 
T. G. Moszs, of Lubec, Maine, who owns a sil- 
ver dollar of the coinage of 1783, for which he 
has been offered $300. It has been in the par- 
son’s possession nearly twenty years. 

—Sir Epwarp THORNTON has been in the dip- 
lomatic service of England thirty years, serving 
principally in Mexico and in South American 
states. He was minister to Brazil before coming 
here. During his four years’ residence in Wash- 
ington his fine manner and excellent sense have 
won universal respect, and those who share his 
intimacy entertain for him the warmest friend- 
ship and esteem. Nice people in Washington 
are very fond of Sir EpwarpD and Lady THORN- 
TON. 

—Dr. MITCHELL, in a legture recently deliv- 
ered before the Edinburgh College of Physi- 
cians on the ‘natural history’? and “ antiqui- 
ties” of lunacy, showed that from sixty to sev- 
enty per cent. of the idiocy of Great Britain is 
attributable to the numerous accidents to which 
children are exposed. ‘ 

—President Finney, of Oberlin College, who 
throws so much vim into every thing he does, 
has started out ona lecturing tour against Free- 
masonry, and says he will mot desist until every 
Masonic lodge in the country has disbanded. 
Considering that thousands of the clergy of 
Protestant churches are Masons, and rather act- 
ive Masons, the prospects of Reverend FINNEyY’s 
success would seem:to be surrounded with a 
certain degree of dubiety. The clerical breth- 
ren will wink to each other when the doctor 
talks. 

—WIt114M H. SewarD, Noan WEBSTER, and 
AARON Burr all attended the same school in 
Goshen, Orange County, New York. There is 
something about Goshen, mentioned in Genesis 
(xlvii. 6), which was a little prophetic of great 
men: “In the best of the land make thy father 
and brethren to dwell; in the land of Goshen 
let them dwell: and if thou knowest any men 
of activity among them, then make them rulers 
over my cattle.” 

—Mr. Barros is said to be the richest sugar 
planter in Cuba or in the world. He has six 
manufactories of that universal sweet, and an in- 
come of $4,000,000 per annum. 

—Another of New York’s most estimable citi- 
zens, Mr. RussELL Stureis, died May 7. He 
was formerly a shipmaster to the East Indies 
and England, and had crossed the Atlantic times 
almost beyond number. He was for many years 
the active man in the Board of Pilot Commis- 
sioners, and sometime its president. He was a 
very active, energetic man, stern but upright, 
and leaves a spotiess name. 

—The Rev. Dr. Topp, of Pittsfield, is not to be 
turned adrift upon the world after over half a 
century of usefulness in the Church. The com- 
mittee appointed by his congregation to consid- 
er what was the just thing to be-done in his case 
have decided to recommend that he be permit- 
ted to occupy the parsonage during the remain- 
der of his life, and that his salary be continued. 

—General SHERMAN, though not positively 
blood-thirsty, is sometimes eccentric. During 
his campaign through Georgia he was desirous 
of getting rid of Cart ScuuRz, and so sent him 
to SLocum, then commanding the left wing of 
the army. A few days after, General SLocum 
was at General SHERMAN’sS head-quarters, and 
during a conversation asked General SHERMAN 
if he intended to give ScHuRz a command. 
“No, no!’? was the reply. ‘What shall I do 
with him?’ asked’General Stocum. ‘‘Con- 
found him! drown him! drown him!” returned 
old TECUMSEH. 

—Hon. STEPHEN SaisBury has given to the 
Worcester (Massachusetts) County Free Insti- 
tute of Industrial Science $40,000 for a fund for 
the department of English and other modern 
languages. 

—The statue in bronze of General REYNOLDs, 
from the model of JoHn Q. A. Warp, of this 
city, is now being cast by Messrs. ROBERT 
Woop & Co., of Philadelphia, and will be 
placed in the National Cemetery at Gettys- 
burg on the Fourth of July. 

—It is the martial felicity of Mr. Jacos 
Brown, of Bennington, to own a gun which 
an ancestral Brown brought over in the May- 
flower. Mr. Brown has numbered fourscore 
years, and did certain fighting in the war of 1812. 

—Mrs. BEECHER STOWE’s orange orchards in 
Florida are said to bring to the domestic ex- 
chequer the consolatory sum of 315,000 per an- 
num, 
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oneness 

: : the length and width’ of the main 5j 
Section of Parasol Cover.—Appli- “si : ne main piece, 
cation Embroidery on Lace Pin this foundation to a sewing-weight, and 










slip a double thread eighty inches lon 


Covers of this kind are not only suita- through every second following stitch in 
ble for new parasols, but are especially de- such a manner that the four ‘ends han 
signed to give worn and faded parasols a down evenly; in this manner fasten always 
fresh appearance. Eight separate tabs is alternately two double threads of gray cotton 
the favorite style for these covers. ‘I'he and one double green silk cord in the foun. 


illustration shows the lower part of a tab, © 
which is completed in the design given on 
Fig. 31, Supplement; in doing this the 
straight line of Fig. 31 should come on the 
upper edge of the illustration. ‘To 
make each tab transfer the design to 
linen, on this baste, first, ‘a double 
layer of fine Brussels lace, and then 
white cambric or nansook, and run 
the outlines of the design figures with 
white embroidery cotton. In doing 
this pass the needle through the three 
layers of material. ‘Then overcast 
the veins of the leaves and all the 
outlines closely, in doing which at 
the same time stretch the thread bars 
at the corresponding points. Fill 
one-half of each leaf and the ara- 
besque figures between the leaves 
with long running stitches of thread, 
No. 120, as shown by the illustra- 
tion; separate the embroidery from 
the foundation, and eut away the up- 
per or both upper layers at the cor- 
responding points, observing the il- 
lustration, Underneath the thread 


on LACE. 


For design see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 31. 


SEcTION OF Parasot Cover.—APPLICATION EMBROIDERY 
































dation. Both sides are finished wit 
: —_ - gray 5 for each of these 

our double gray threads, instead 

through the. stitches of the fou wre 


ha wider 
Strips slip 


ndati 
Every four of these thread ends are 


then tied together in alternate 
knots, as shown by Fig. 2, The 
done by laying four thread ends flat 
side by side, and laying the outer lefi 
end over the two middle ends (the 
latter serve for a foundation) to the 
right, so that it forms a loop at the 
left side; the outer right*end is first 
passed in a vertical direction over the 
left thread end projecting at-the right 
of the foundation, then underneath 
the foundation and through the loo 
formed of the left. thread end. The 
knot is closed by drawing both thread 
ends tight. Close to this knot work 
another knot in reversed order, first 
laying the outer right thread end in a 
loop and over the foundation to the 
left, and finishiing-the’ knot with the 


Fig. 1.—Kwnorrep-work BaskeEr. Fig. 1.—EmpBroiweReD Work-Bac. 

For design see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 29 and 30. 

bars and on the outer edge cut atvay all the layers of material. Trim the 

embroidery thus far completed along the outer edge with. woven picots. 

ager ar may also be made of fine black silk tulle, black crape, and 
ACK SILK. 


left thread end. ‘These two knots form one double knot. After working 
the first double knot work a second close to it. Having in this manner 
tied all the thread strands.in double knots, divide every four thread ends 





Knotted-work Basket, Figs. 1-6. 


Tuts basket is made in knot-work 


with twisted gray 
cotton and green 
silk round cord, and 
is furnished with a 
eard-board interlin- 
ing and a double 
green silk lining. 
To make the basket 
cut, first, of card- 
board and double 
silk one*piece each 
thirteen inches and 
three-quarters long 
and four inches 
wide, and slope off 
one end (the over- 
lapping part) on both 
sides to a width of 
four inches; then cut 
of the same material 
for the side walls of 
the basket one piece 
each three inches 
wide and three inch- 
es high. Work the 
knotting to suit the 
shape of these pieces. 
Begin on thestraight 
end of the main 
piece, crocheting, Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 2.—Desicgn ror Work-Bag.—Pornt Rosse, APPLICATION, SATIN STITCH, AND HALF-POLKA 


Stitco EmMBROIvERY. 


HANDLE FOR 


into two equal parts, 
and work always with 
two ends of one and 
two ends of the next 
knot strand two double 
knots ; in doing this the 
thread ends previously 
used for a foundation 
are used for working 
the knots, while the two 
other ends now serve 
for a foundation. Con- 
tinue in this manner so 
that the double knots 
come transposed, as 
shown by Fig.2. Aft- 
er using up the thread 
ends lay on new threads, 
fastening them in asa 
foundation in working 
the knots; it is well, 
however, not to lay on 
all the new threads in 
the same row of knots. 
In order to slope off 
the overlapping end 
narrow according to the 
pieces cut previously, 
always leaving off sev- 
eral thread ends on the 
outer edge. When the 
knot-work for the main 
piece and side walls is 
completed baste it on 
‘the pieces of double 
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Fig. 1.—Burr Pongee Dress.—Front. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Brown. Sirk Dress.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Stipplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8, 
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-is also worked with 


silk interlined with 
card-board, bind the 
main piece and side 
walls with green silk 
ribbon all along the 
outer edge, and sew 
them together as 
shown by Fig. 1. The 
main piece must pre- 
viously have been laid 
in a fold three inches 
and six inches from 
the straight end, and 
an inch and three- 
quarters and four 
inches and three- 
quarters from the 
sloped end. Trim 
the outer edge of the 
overlapping part with 
a ruffle of green silk 
ribbon and with knot- 
ted gimp of gray cot- 
ton. The manner of 
working the latter is 
shown by Fig. 

Work on two founda- 
tion threads one row 
of double knots; in 
doing which let the 
two outer threads 
project each as one 
loop after ‘working 
every second follow- 
ing double knot. ‘To 
do this leave a thread 
interval of half an 
inch after every two 
double knots, and 
push the double knots 
close together. In- 
stead of this gimp, 
that shown by Fig. 4 
may be used. This 


four threads, using 
two for a foundation, 
and always alternate- 
ly working first with 
the right, then with 
the left outer thread, 
three double knots in 
opposite directions. 
Between every two 
and two double knots 
the threads should 
project in a loop as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion. For the handle 
of the basket and the 
trimming on the side 
walls cover a piece 
of coarse twine with 
gray cotton as shown 
by Fig. 5, twist the 
layers of knots so 
that they form a reg- 
ular spiral - shaped 
winding, and wind 
narrow green silk rib- 
bon about the twine 
as shown by the illus- 
tration. Fig. 6 shows 
the manner of work- 
ing another kind of 
gimp, which may be 
used instead of the 
gimp before de- 
scribed. It consists 
of coarse twine cov- 
ered with green silk 
in which gray cotton 
has also been knot- 
ted ; after every seven 
knots leave a thread 
interval of half an 
inch. For the han- 
dle two cords nine- 
teen inches and a 
quarter long each are 
required ; before sew- 
ing these on they are 
tied in a knot in the 
middle, as shown by 
Fig. 1. The handle 
is finished by bows 
of green silk ribbon. 
A button and cord 
loop close the basket. 


Embroidered 
Work-Bag, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

See illustrations on 
page 348, 

Tus work-bag is 


and is ornamented in 


stitch, half - polka 
stitch, and point 
Russe embroidery. 
The application fig- 
ures are cut of black 
gros grain from the 
favorite | Konewka 
sketches. ‘The re- 
maining embroidery 
is worked with sad- 
dler’s silk in several 
shades of brown. 
Light brown satin 
lining, ruches of sat- 
in ribbon in the same 
color, and a handle 
of brown silk cords 
and tassels complete 
the bag. To make 
the latter cut, first, 


made of écru foulard, . 


application, satin — | 
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Fig. 2.—Burr Poxcce Dress.—Back. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Brown Sirk Dress.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-8. 
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of foulard one piece thirteen inches and a quar- 
ter long and eight inches wide for the front, 
back, and flap in one piece; this piece is cut 
out on the end designed for the flap as shown 
by Fig. 1.. Transfer the designs given by Figs. 
29 and 30, Supplement, to the flap and front of 
this piece, and to the back transfer the design 
given by illustration Fig. 2. (For the sketches 
draw only the outlines on the material.) The 
sketches are pasted on after working the em- 
broidery, as shown by Fig. 2, in point Russe, 
half- polka, and satin stitch. To make the 
sketches paste a piece of black gros grain of the 
requisite size on white tissue-paper by means of. 
gum-arabic, The gum should be very thick, in 
order to prevent the edges of the material from 
raveling out. Then transfer the outlines of the 
sketches and all the lines inside of the figures to 
the silk, drawing them with white Indian ink, 
and cut out the separate figures along their out- 
lines with sharp-pointed scissors, Paste the 
separate sketches on the embroidered part at the 
relative points. For the lining cut a piece of 
satin and net to suit the shape of the embroid- 
ered part, and on the straight end of this piece 
set a pocket of brown satin two inches and seven- 
eighths wide; the latter is ornamented on the 
upper edge with a cross seam of écru colored 
silk. An inch and a quarter to an inch and 
three-quarters from this sew on a similar pocket. 
Baste the embroidery on the lining, bind the 
sachel along the outer edge with narrow brown 
satin ribbon, and furnish it with ruches and a 
handle of cord and tassels as shown by the illus- 
tration. 





(Continued from No. 20, page 339.) 
LONDON’S HEART. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


AuTHor oF “ BLADE-o’-Grass,’’ ‘“‘GRIF,’’? AND 
*“JosHua MARVEL.”’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE WINNER OF THE NORTHUMBERLAND PLATE. 


**THoucu the prayers of a priest are denied 
to you, not less sanctified is the ground in which 
you lie, Tender thoughts and tender remem- 
brance accompany you, and these are the best 
of prayers. It is better as it is, perhaps; better 
that your dust should be buried thus in silence 
than that the cold words of a harsh, sorrowless 
minister should fall upon your grave. Peace be 
with you!” 

‘These words were spoken inly by Lily’s grand- 
father, as he stood, with head uncovered, by the 
side of the grave into which the coffin was being 
lowered. He and Gribble junior had been in 
search of a Methodist minister, in the vague 
hope that something might be suggested to afford 
consolation to the dead woman’s children ; but 
their search had been unsuccessful, and as the 
day was waning and they had far to go, they 
had no alternative but to comply with the Rev- 
erend Mr, Creamwell’s decree. As they stood 
about the grave the men were silent and sad; 
tears were streaming down the faces of the wom- 
en; and Pollypod for a few moments forgot her 
Doll and the ship that was bringing it home over 
the seas. The heir of the house of Gribble jun- 
ior was awake and in his father’s arms, and the 
enthusiastic umbrella doctor tilted the baby over 
the grave, so that the child might have a good 
view of the coffin, in the belief probably that it 
would ‘‘open up his ideas, as a body might 
say.” Notwithstanding the minister's decree, 
Lily’s mother was not buried in complete silence, 
for the twittering of birds and the soft hum of 
insect life were heard, and the breeze was as 
peaceful and the clouds as bright as if a thou- 
sand human voices had been raised in her glori- 
fication. ‘The old man picked up a handful of 
dust and scattered it lightly upon the coffin, and 
then the earth was ‘shoveled in, and the grave 
was filled. Slowly they walked out of the 
church-yard, Pollypod in a state of restlessness 
about Felix, and wondering what had become 
of him. When she caught sight of him standing 
by the side of the wagonette he had hired, she 
ran eagerly to him and plucked his coat. He 
inclined his head to hers. 

‘The Captain’s sure to bring my Doll this 
week ?” she whispered. 

** Quite sure, little maid,” he answered. 

**Do you see the ship now ?” 

** Yes,” he said; ‘* and the wind is fair.” 

But when he raised his eyes, and saw a shad- 
ow on the old mati’s face, he was not so certain 
that the wind was fair. He had a task to per- 
form, however, and he addressed himself to 
Gribble junior, and telling him that the mourn- 
ing-coach was gone, delivered the driver’s mes- 
sage in milder terms than he had received it. 
The old man, listening, glanced sharply at Felix. 

**% think it is as well,” pursued Felix, ad- 
dressing the company generally, though he look- 
ed only at Gribble junior, ‘that the man Aas 
gone, for he was drunk, and in no fit condition 
to drive you home.” 

‘*'Then how are we to get back ?” inquired 
Gribble junior, in perplexity, more of himself 
than of Felix. 

‘*T feel that I am in some measure responsible 
for the difficulty,” rejoined Felix, ‘‘ for I might 
have detained the man, though, as I have said, 
the wisest course was to let him go. Will you 
allow me to place this wagonette at your dis- 
posal? I have engaged it for the purpose. It 
wiil be pleasanter driving than in the close coach, 
and yoo will reach home more quickly.” All 


but the old man looked up graiefully at the pro- ! 


posal, ‘* The evening will be fine, and I will! 
insure you a saie and speedy journey. Nay,” 


he continued, hurriedly, in answer to a motion 
of the old man’s hand indicating refusal, ‘‘ be- 





fore you decide, grant me the favor of one min- 
ute’s private conversation.” 

There was much in the voice and manner of 
Felix to recommend him, and the old man saw 
that he found favor in the eyes of the rest of the 
company. He himself also, against his own 
judgment as it seemed, felt -inclined to the 
young man. This feeling, no less than his per- 
plexity, induced him to comply with the request, 
and they stepped aside, out of hearing of the 
others. 

‘* Sir,” then said Felix, ‘‘ the offer is made out 
of pure disinterestedness, believe me.” 

He blushed slightly as he said this, for he 
thought of Lily, and of the share she uncon- 
sciously bore in the transaction. x 

‘¢ It is somewhat incomprehensible,” said the 
old man, gazing attentively at the earnest face 
of Felix: ‘“‘I can not be mistaken. You are 
the young gentleman who was present during 
my interview with the minister.” 

‘*T am he, Sir,” replied Felix, ‘‘ but—” 

‘¢ And you are his son,” interrupted the-old 
man. 

‘* There is no doubt of that. Iam my father’s 
son—in the flesh. For the share I took in that 
interview by my presence, I humbly ask your 
pardon. Do me the justice to believe that I am 
in earnest.” 

‘* It would be hard to believe otherwise.” 

‘¢ Thank you, Sir.” 

‘ Yet it is difficult to reconcile.” As he spoke 
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old’ man's mind as he heard the words. He 
walked to where the others were standing, and 


found Pollypod in a state of feverish delight at— 


the prospect of being driven home in such a beau- 
tiful carriage. Mrs. Podmore, of course, was 
equally pleased, because of the treat in store for 
her child, and because she fell in love immedi- 
ately with any one who was kind to Polly. 
Gribble junior spoke in enthusiastic terms of the 
handsome offer; and Alfred, quivering with 
eager anxiety to know whether Christopher Sly 
had won the Northumberland Plate, fretted at 
every moment's delay that kept him from the 
London streets, where the evening’s newspapers 
would tell him the news. Lily was silent, but 
the old man saw in her eyes that she wished 
him to accept the offer. ‘This at once decided 
him, and he waived all personal fecling in the 
matter. He returned to Felix, and said, : 

‘* They all decide for you. I am the only one 
against you.” 

The young man’s face flushed with delight. 

** You will not be always against me, Sir,” he 
replied. ‘Shall I resign my whip ?” 

‘*T doubt if any one is competent to take it. 
And, after all, it would be but a churlish way of 
accepting. your courtesy. No: the obligation 
shall be complete, if it is not trespassing too 
much upon your time.” 
~ **T am alone in the world, Sir. 
my own.” 

He turned his face toward his father’s house, 


My time is 





“AND WHILE SHE DREAMS, I SEE A SHIP COMING OVER THE SEAS.” 
(Sez Cuarter XIL, Pace 339.) 


he thought of the young man’s kindness to Lily, 
and it seemed to be not so difficult. But if the 
kind offer sprang from sincere and unselfish im- 
pulse, father and son must be at variance. 
** Your father —” he said. 

But Felix broke in abruptly with, ‘‘ Nay, Sir, 
pardon me. Do not let us speak of fathers and 
sons. The subject is a painful one. My father 
and I differ upon certain points. I am under 
suspicion, I know; I should be surprised were 
it otherwise. But come, Sir, your own sense of 
justice will grant me this. Let me be judged, 
not by you alone, but by those who accompany 
you.- If they decide against me, I will drive to 
London alone, with only my thoughts for com- 
pany. If they decide for me, I will resign my 
whip, or drive you home, as yout determine.” 

By this speech Felix proved himself to be a 
master of generous cunning. He knew that he 
had a true friend in little Pollypod, who neces- 
sarily carried her mother’s vote, and he hoped 
also that Lily and her brother were on his side. 
But he did not know that when he said, ‘‘ Do 
not let us speak of fathers and sons; the subject 
is a painful one,” he had unconsciously uttered 
words which served him in good turn with the 
old man also. Thought of Alfred's father, who 
had brought shame on all of them, came to the 





and gazed at it for a few moments, not with re- 
gret, but with a grave consciousness that this 
was @ serious epoch in his life. Martha, the 
housekeeper, was sitting at one of the upper win- 
dows, evidently watching him. He waved his 
hand to her, and walked slowly to the wagonette, 
where Gribble junior was busy arranging the party. 

‘*Will you let me sit next to you?” asked 
Pollypod of Felix. 

“T am going to drive, little one,” replied 
Felix, ‘‘and you might fall off.” 

‘*T’ll take her in my lap,” said Gribble junior, 
and by this offer secured the place of distinction 
on the box. 

So it was arranged, and in a few moments 
they were all seated, and on their way to Lon- 
don. As Gribble junior declared afterward, it 
was the pleasantest ride that he had ever had in 
his life, notwithstanding the solemnity of the oc- 
casion. He and Pollypod and Felix chatted to- 
gether in the pleasantest manner, but in a sub- 
dued tone, so as not to intrude upon the grief of 
the mourners in the wagonette. Pollypod told 
all about the ship that was bringing home her 
Doll; and Gribble junior, understanding in a 
literal manner the kindness of Felix, entered 
readily into Pollypod’s enthusiasm, and looked 
upon that young gentleman as a model of gener- 
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osity. Gribble junior himself was not di 

to be silent. He was fond of expatiating pen 
his establishment and business, and he seized 
the opportunity of airing himself and his views 
ae own harmless fashion. 

‘* Why hospital?” he repeated, in r 
query from Felix. “Well, in the Paola 
it’s curious, and curiosity is a good advertise. 
ment. It brings business. You see, what you've 
got to do nowadays if you want to get along is to 
strike out. That’s what I’m always telling father, 
Strike-out, I say; but he hasn't got it in him. 
All he does is to shake his head and put His 
hands in his pockets. As if a man can get 
along that way! When that youngster’s knick- 
erbockered,” with a backward motion of his 
head toward his baby, lying in his wife’s la 
‘¢ T’ve made up my mind that his clothes sha’n’t 
have any handy pockets in’ them where he can 
hide his hands. It breeds idleness. I've seen 
lots of fellows who think when they've got their 
hands in their pockets that they’re following an 
occupation. I believe it is a real business with 
a good many. ‘That’s a good advertisement 
isn’t it?” he asked, opening his blue silk um. 
brella, with its yellow announcement painted on 
it, and gazing on it in pride. 

Felix nodded, amused, and remarked that it 
must puzzle a good many persons. 

‘**T dare say; but then they've got no brain,” 
said Gribble junior. ‘‘ If they'd only consider a 
little, they’d soon find out the sense of it; but 
more than half the people in the world are fools, 
An umbrella has ribs and bones and a frame and 
skin like a human being; and they break their 
bones and get bent and out of order like human 
beings. I call myself the surgeon; I set the 
limbs and ribs, and put the frame in order. My 
wife is great in skin complaints. She patches 
up and mends the alpaca and silk.” 

In this manner he chatted on in a style of in- 
finite content, and Felix for the most part listened 
in amused silence. Before they were a great 
way on their road home they overtook the 
mourning-coach which had conveyed them from 
Soho. ‘The driver was in a state of perfect hap- 
piness, and his countenance was more inflamed 
than ever; but he evidently resented the cireum- 
stance of their driving home in such a smart 
carriage, for as Felix drove briskly past him, he 
whipped his horses and tried to overtake the 
party. But his cattle knew their business, and 
had been too well brought up to do more than 
amble; all the whipping in the world would not 
have made them gallop. 

Felix had placed refreshments in the wagon- 
ette, of which they all partook, even Lily and 
the old man. The sincerity and honesty of their 
driver was so apparent that they could not re- 
gard him with any but grateful feelings. It was 
past sunset when they entered the London streets. 

‘* This is my world,” Felix thought exultantly. 

The brilliant lights and the thousands of peo- 
ple hurrying hither and thither quickened his 
pulses. It seemed to him as if he were born 
into a new life. Unfettered, free to do as he 
pleased, and blessed with that great blessing, a 
grateful nature, he gathered from every thing 
about him hope for the future. He saw no 
shadows; did not dream of them. He turned 
to look at Lily. Her head was resting upon the 
old man’s breast ; she was asleep, and there was 
peace in her face. ‘The old man smiled grate- 
fully and thoughtfully upon Felix, and the smile 
made him glad. How could shadows come? 
Every thing was fair for him. He felt a ‘soft 
touch upon the hand which was not occupied 
with the reins; it was Pollypod’s hand stealing 
into his. Another good omen. The little maid 
was very sleepy, but she was filled with joy; 
this had been the most eventful day in her young 
life. In a very little while they were winding 
through the labyrinth of the narrow streets of 
Soho. 

‘““T am so sorry,” said Pollypod. 

“Why, little one?” 

‘* Weare just home. This is our street. And 
I should like to keep riding all night.” 

‘*Stupid little Pollypod! Why, you are so 
sleepy and tired now that you can’t keep your 
eyes open.” 

‘«That would make it nice. I should like to 
sleep and wake up, and keep on riding and 
riding!” 

Felix smiled; he, like the child, regretted 
that they had come to the end of their journey. 
The rattle of the smart wagonette brought all 
the neighbors to the doors and windows again, 
and Felix was scrutinized and discussed in a 
manner that ought to have made his ears tingle, 
if he had any respect for old-fashioned proverbs. 

“T can but repeat my thanks,” said the old 
man to Felix, as they stood by the street-door. 
“You have laid us under a deep obligation.” 

‘<T hope not,” replied Felix ; ‘‘indeed, I be- 
lieve not. I have a theory of my own that ev- 
ery human act is dictated by a feeling of selfish- 
ness. What I have done, I have done to please 
myself.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“You believe better of human nature than 
your theory would lead one to suppose. OF that 
Tam certain. Will you step up stairs? 

‘‘No, I thank you,” said Felix, after a mo-. 
ment’s hesitation, during which he decided that 
the presence of a stranger was not desirable after 
their day’s fatigue; ‘‘but if you will allow me, 
I will call in a day or two to pay my respects. 

The old man expressed acquiescence, an 
looked round for Alfred; but the young man 
was gone. He had slipped away to obtain an 
evening paper, in which he would learn whether 
Christopher Sly had won or lost the race for the 
Northumberland Plate. Instead of Alfred, the 
old man saw Mr. David Sheldrake, who, happen- 
ing to pass through the street, paused when he 
saw the group at Mr. Gribble’s door. Mr. Shel- 
drake raised his hat. ey? 

‘*T heard of your loss,” he said to Lily, in a 
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tone of confidential respect, ‘“‘and I beg you to 
accept my sincere sympathy. ‘The White Rose 
is quite disconsolate at your absence. I hope it 
will not be long before we hear your charming 
voice again. ‘This is your grandfather. Allow 
me to present myself: Mr. David Sheldrake. I 
know your grandson, Sir, Master Alfred; a fine 
young fellow, Sir. We all grieve, for your grand- 
daughter's sake, at the loss you have sustained. 

The old man bowed, but did not reply, and 
Mr. Sheldrake, raising his hat again, passed on. 
Although he had not seemed to notice Felix, he 
had really, in his quiet manner, observed Felix 
very closely, and had taken note of the hand- 

wagonette. 

ee Who is this interloper?” he thought, as he 
walked away; ‘‘but Master Alfred will tell me. 
Where is he, I wonder?” He pondered for a 
few seconds, and his countenance brightened as 
he thought: ‘‘ Ah, they have just come from the 
faneral; the woman was to be buried in the 
country, I heard. And Master Alfred has dis- 
appeared to look after Christopher Sly. You're 
a sharp one, David: never at a loss.” 

With which self-paid compliment he turned 
the corner, smiling. 

“Then we will wish you good-night,” said the 
old man to Felix. 

“¢Good-night,” said Felix, shaking hands with 
the old man. 

Lily held out her hand, and gave him a grate- 
ful look, which, supposing any payment were 
required, paid him a hundred times over for the 
little service he had rendered them. When 
Lily and her grandfather had passed in-doors 
Felix would have departed, but his left hand 
was in Pollypod’s, and she held it tight. 

‘¢Good-night, Pollypod. I must go now.” 

‘No, you mustp’t go yet,” said the forward 
little maid ; *‘ I want you to carry me up stairs.” 

‘Don’t tease the gentleman, Polly !” exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Podmore; ‘‘ you mustn’t be tiresome.” 

“She isn’t tiresome,” said Felix, good-na- 
turedly, taking Pollypod in his arms. ‘* I'll car- 
ry her up stairs if you'll allow me.” 

“Certainly if ever man had the knack of win- 
ning a mother’s heart, Felix had it; and if he 
could have read Mrs. Podmore’s thoughts as he 
stepped into the passage with her child in his 
arms, he would have found himself there en- 
shrined as the very pink and perfection and pat- 
tern of goodness. 

‘¢Go up slow,” whispered Pollypod to him, as 
she lay with her head on his shoulder : the cun- 
ning little maid was in a delicious trance, and 
was wishful not to wake up too soon: ‘isn’t it 
nice and dark? Can you see the Ship?” 

be Yes,” 

‘* And the Captain ? 

<¢Ves.” 

‘* And the Doll is there ?” 

**T can see it, Pollypod.” 

‘* And the stars are shining ?” 

‘‘ Beautifully, Pollypod.” 

‘¢ Yes,” she murmured, “‘it is night, and the 
stars are shining.” 

The roses on the wall of Mrs. Podmore’s room 
were red enough to assert themselves even in the 
dim light, and Felix thought that Pollypod’s 
idealization of them was one of the prettiest of 
pretty fancies. 

‘* I’m sure we're all very much obliged to you, 
Sir,” said Mrs. Podmore to him as he placed the 
child on the bed. 

‘*You could not be more welcome to any 
thing,” replied Felix. ‘* Good-night, little maid.” 

He stooped to kiss her, and she encircled his 
neck with her arms. 

“‘There’s a kiss for the Ship,” she whispered, 
“and a kiss for the Captain, and two for You! 
I shall tell Snap about you when father comes 
home.” 

Gribble junior was waiting on the landing of 
the second floor to wish him good-night. 

“Did you see that gent that stopped and 
spoke to Miss Lily ?” asked Gribble junior. 

“ Yes ” 


‘* What do you think of him ?” 

Felix smilingly replied that it was impossible 
for him to form an opinion. 

“T don’t think much of him myself,” said 
Gribble junior, dryly; ‘‘ he ain't one of my sort.” 

An assertion with which Mr. David Sheldrake 
himself, had he heard it, would have been most 
likely to agree. 

‘Tell me,” said Felix, ‘‘ if it is not rude toask, 
what did he mean by saying that the White Rose 
was quite disconsolate at Miss Lily’s absence? 

. What is the White Rose?” 

** Don’t you know the Royal White Rose Mu- 

sic-hall ?” interrogated Gribble junior, wondering 
at the young man’s ignorance. ‘‘'That’s where 
Miss Lily sings. You should see her and hear 
her! She looks like an angel, and sings like 
one. She’s not like any of the others. - You 
see, a girl must do something, and between you 
and me, I don’t think the old gentleman would 
be able to get along if it wasn’t for the money 
that Miss Lily earns. Master Alfred, he doesn’t 
do much.” 
_ About an hour afterward Felix found himself 
in the Royal White Rose Music-hall, and some- 
what wondered that so pure and simple a girl as 
Lily should be associated with some of the things 
he heard and witnessed there. ‘* But,” he 
thought, ‘‘to the pure all things are pure. And 
there are stranger contrasts in life than this.” 

He had engaged a bed at a hotel where a night 
Porter was kept, so that he could get to his room 
at anytime. He stopped’out until late, thinking 
over the events of the day, and musing upon the 
frture. He strolled over Westminster Bridge, 
and lingered in admiration, thinking, and think- 
ing truly, that he had never seen a more won- 
derful and beautiful sight than the dark solemn 
water and the waving lines of lights presented. 
And as he lingered and admired and mused, his 
ba wandered to the little crowded house in 

o— 





Where Lily was sleeping peacefully ; 

Where Pollypod, pressed to her father's breast, 
and with her face turned toward the roses, was 
dreaming of her Doll and of the ship that was 
sailing over the shining seas ; 

Where, in the solitude of his room, a young 
man, with wild, haggard, despairing face, was 
reading for the twentieth time the account of 
the race for the Northumberland Plate, which 
had been won by an old horse called Taraban ; 
and muttering, with white and trembling lips, 
imprecations on. the false prophets by whose ad- 
vice he had backed Christopher Sly with money 
that did not belong to him. 

[ro BE OONTINUED.]} 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 

Lothair Corisanded.—The Fool-Harvest and its Reap- 
er.—Charles Reade and his Critics.—The Ballot.—A 
Volunteer Motto. 

HE great ‘‘ Lothair” is married, and, strange- 
ly enough, the author of his literary being, 

Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, was at the wedding. ‘To 

borrow the words of Ais satirist, in ‘* Codling- 

bury,” though the newly married couple have 
but three hundred thousand a year, let us hope 
that they will contrive to live comfortably and 
do good. Verily, snobbism has reached its acme 
in its adulation of this young lord, who has pos- 
itively nothing about him to excite one spark of 
public interest except his immense wealth, and 
his having ‘‘ gone over,” as the phrase runs, ‘‘ to 

ome.” It was doubtless with reference to this 

‘¢ gilt youth” that a wit in the House of Com- 

mons observed, in reply to an alarmist speech 

of Mr. Newdegate, who believes the Pope to be 
more dangerous than ever, that ‘‘ conversion to 
the Church of Rome is confined in England to 
three classes, and those three the least political- 
ly intelligent, namely, clergymen, women, and 
peers.” ‘Ihe present marriage, so far as I know, 
has given rise to but one bonmot. Monsignore 
Capel, the man whom Disraeli had so much in 
his mind, as you may remember, that in the 
first edition of the book he appears in a certain 
page under his own name, performed the cere- 
mony, and was likened by a wicked bachelor wit 
to Mrs. Borrodale; the’ lady whom Madame Ra- 
chel got into trouble about with her cosmetics, 

because he’s made ‘‘ beautiful forever” (Bute a 

fool forever. ) 

Talking of fools naturally reminds one of the 
subscribers to the ‘Tichborne Defense Fund, the 
long list of which convinces us that the mass of 
our fellow-creatures are as credulous and witless 
as in the days of Joanna Southcott. Indeed, it 
would be easier to persuade a man of sense that 
an ordinary human being was divine than that 
Mr. Orton, alias Notro, alias Castro, alias Ste- 
phens, alias Doolan, alias Morgan, was a per- 
son worthy of credence. Many of the subscrib- 
ers (of whom there are thousands) either give 
evidence in the very names they choose to pass 
under of their natural want of sense, or, what is 
quite as likely, endeavor by that ‘means to veil 
their folly, so that if the fellow is found guilty 
they may say they only sent a few shillings by 
way of joke. I extract from the fourth list of 
the Defense Fund published in the Times and 
Telegraph: ‘‘One who thinks no more of a 
Peer’s than a Peasant’s Word.” ‘* One who feels 
the late Trial to be a Disgrace,” etc. ‘‘ Five Shil- 
lings’ worth of Jalap.” ‘‘ A few bottled ‘lears.” 
**No Lunatics.” ‘* A few Lovers of Justice and 
three Servant- girls.” ‘*One who desires the 
Claimant's Food to be analyzed.” ‘This fat vil- 
lain, to judge by the frequent occurrence of ** A 
few Cabmen” in these lists, seems to be a great 
favorite with our Jehus, which is strange, since 
he kept a brougham; while the absence of a 
single subscription from the butchers is still more 
remarkable. 

You will be sorry to learn that in addition to 
the charges of perjury and forgery to be pre- 
ferred against this popular idol, ‘Tichborne versus 
Tichborne is in the list of cases that are to figure 
in the Divorce Court. Mrs. Arthur Orton has 
only too good reason, they say, to proclaim him 
faithless. His defense might be that, wishing 
to be believed to belong to our hereditary aris- 
tocracy, he contracted every habit in vogue 
among them—a hint which I give: him free of 
charge in lieu of a subscription to his fand. 

The excitement of the week has been Charles 
Reade’s letter to the Telegraph in defense of the 
play which, in conjunction with Anthony Trol- 
lope, he has recently brought out, “Shilly-Shally.” 
I extract a portion as a specimen of his power- 
ful ‘‘ Saxon,” of which he is justly proud : 

‘Now, Sir, all this stuff, on the very face of 
it, is written, not by you, nor by any of the disin- 
terested gentlemen who write on the Telegraph” 
(surely a very pretty touch), ‘‘but by a p wi 
wright, It is wholesale vilification” (and here is 
what makes people scream) ‘‘ of a justly respected’ 
author, and entitles that author, in justice and 
common humanity, to a reply. I declare, then, 
on the reputation of a critic, the honor of a gen- 
tleman, and the word of a Christian; that every 
one of these nine statements is an utter false- 
hood. ‘The first five are little more than the 
blunders of a fool, but the last four are the false- 
hoods of a slanderer, who dares not say these 
things of me except under the disguise of the 
anonymous; but under that shelter has misled 
his employer and the public, and done his best 
to cover my declining days with dishonor.” 

The compliment of a perpetual appeal to your 
political system has been paid to you by our 
House of Commons throughout the present week 
in the debate upon the Ballot bill, and it is aston- 
ishing—to judge, at least, from the way in which 
some members contradict one another—how lit- 
tle is known for certain about it. The point on 
which the ministry has been defeated is a vital 
one here, whatever it may be with you. It has 





been decided to permit the voter to exhibit his 





voting card; and the cheers with which the Tory 
party greeted their victory announced but too 
clearly that they foresaw that under such a sys- 
tem intimidation can be pursued as easily as 
ever. ‘The idea of secret voting is hateful to 
them for a reason the very contrary of that 
which they would fain have us believe them to 
be actuated by. ‘‘It will prevent men being in- 
dependent,” say they; whereas it has always 
been their endeavor to prevent men being so. 
**You will make them promise one thing and 
vote another,” they say (a naive confession, by- 
the-bye, that they do use ‘‘the screw”), and yet 
they have no compunctions in making a man act 
a lie in voting against his conscience. 

There is an attempt just now in the Times and 
other reactionary journals to persuade the world 
that the ballot is but a ‘‘ toy,” and that the in- 
troduction of it will cause no change. Perhaps, 
with such a proviso as I have described cut out 
of the bill, it may be so; but upon secret voting 
the people of this country, whether for well or 
ill, have set their bearts; and be assured, what- 
ever you may hear to the contrary, that they 
will have it. 

The universities are given to harbor ancient 
jests. Mr. Thackeray once told me that he 
heard the very same story in the combination- 
room at Trinity College on his last visit that 
had been served up there five-and-twenty years 
before; and I may have been imposed upon as 
to the freshness of the following, but I have it as 
new from Cambridge. ‘The under-graduates’ rifle 
corps wear a Zouave uniform, and it has been 
suggested that they should take as their motto, 

“‘ Zouaviter in modo, fortiter in re.” 


R. Kemste, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ly beautiful lustrous goods known as Jap- 
anese silk have been made extensively by 
the use of the fibre of the ramie plant—a textile 

rass which has long been known in China and 

apan, and has been recently introduced into 
the Southern States. The fibre has great 
strength, admits of a minute subdivision, and 
takes a gloss resembling silk. By chemical 
means this fibre is brought into a state resem- 
bling the best mohair, and, combined with cot- 
ton, thakes a material which is very beautiful. 
It is now generally believed that the ramie 

lant will be a more profitable crop in the 
lccthere States than sugar, cotton, rice, or to- 
bacco. It is said that it can be cultivated as far 
north as the Potomac, and it will probably 
grow any where in California. 





The directors of the Mercantile Library Asso- 
ciation, Brooklyn, have resolved to add a chess- 
room to their establishment. They consider 
that chess is not open to the objections which 
are urged by many against various amusements 
which are sought by the young. The game is 
necessarily a quiet one, and its atmosphere is 
intellectual. , 





Niblo’s Garden, which has lately been destroy- 
ed by fire, was opened by Mr. William Niblo in 
1830. It was not then intended to be a theatre, 
but what its name implies, a garden, similar 
to some of the famous gardens of Europe. It 
was a real garden, with fountains and flowers 
and shrubbery, with sunshine and fresh air— 
quite unlike the city ‘‘ gardens” of the present 
day. That was a long time ago, and the wise 
ones said that Niblo’s was too far from the 
‘city’? to prosper. It was a long distance from 
the Battery, Park Row, and Chambers 8treet, 
where people abided in those days. The pro- 
prietor thought he must do something to facili- 
tate public travel, and he sent over to London 
for some English omnibuses of the same pat- 
tern as those now in vogue. These psig 
crowds of — to the doors. © Two years after 
the opening of the garden a summer theatre was 
erected, which was so arranged that the per- 
formances could be viewed from the refresh- 
ment-tables in the open air. In those days 
there was no gas furnished above Grand Street. 
Candles were used in the theatre, until the man- 
ager sent to England for a machine by which he 
could manufacture his own gas. It is curious 
to look back forty-two years, and notice the 
wonderful changes and improvements that have 
taken place in this city, if one is of an age to 
have personal remembrance; if not, he must 
talk with one of the ‘oldest inhabitants.” - 





A painting was recently discovered at Pom- 
peii portraying a neat, substantial dinner of 
three courses. An immense dish containing four 
peacocks stands in the centre of the table, sur- 
rounded by lobsters, one holding a blue egg in 
his claws, another a stuffed rat, another an oys- 
ter, and the fourth a basketful of grasshoppers. 
At the bottom of the table are four dishes of fish, 
and above them partridges, hares, and squirrels, 
each holding its head between its paws. The 
whole is encircled by a sort of German sausage, 
apparently; and then come a row of yolks of 
eggs, a row of peaches, melons, and cherries ; 
and lastly, a row of vegetables of different sorts. 





The greatest leap of leap-year is one which 
a Connecticut lady recently made from Norwich 
to the Sandwich Islands. The case was this: 
About twenty years ago she made the acquaint- 
ance of-a young man living in a neighboring 
town. Fifteen years since he went to the Sand- 
wich Islands in search of a fortune, and during 
these years a correspondence has, with a single 
interruption, been kept up between them, until 
the friendship culminated in a matrimonial en- 

gement. few days ago, full of courage and 

ove, laden with the best wishes of a host of 
friends who witnessed her departure, she start- 
ed alone to make the journey overland to Cali- 
fornia, and thence by water to the islands, where 
she is to meet the object of her affections, to be 
joined in the holy alliance with him whom she 
has not seen for fifteen years, but to whom she 
has ever been true. 





Small-pox reveals human nature. A story is 
told of two Chicago lovers. The young man 
was stricken with the dreaded disease, and was 
nursed by his faithful sweetheart until he recov- 
ered. She, however, contracted the disease ; 





and as he was in no danger, he watched over 
the sufferer until the disease had exhausted it- 
self. But though health came, beauty, he dis- 
covered, had fled. The young man’s love also 
departed at that discovery, and he refused to 
keep his engagement. he maiden did not 
pine away and die thereat; she acquiesced 
quietly, and soon after married a man worth 
half a million. 





An exchange says: ‘‘The clouds of dust that 
darken our principal thoroughfares ought to 
satisfy the most timid and apprehensive minds 
that New York will do nothing rashly in the 
way of diminishing the Croton water supply.” 





The library of the Agricultural Department 
at Washington contains a curious and interest- 
ing work in twelve large volumes. It is entitled 
‘‘ Nature-Painting,”’ and was printed in Vienna, 
and presented by the Emperor of Austria to the 
department. The only other copy in this coun- 
pr is in the Congressional Library. The author 
of the work, Constantine von Ettingshausen, 
was the inventor of the peculiar method by 
which the delicate and beautiful prints are pro- 
duced. Specimens of ferns, flowers, leaves, etc., 
are placed on lead plates under pressure; an 
exact “7 is thus made, from which prints are 
taken. Most of the flora of Central Europe is 
represented in these volumes. The specimens 
are exceedingly beautiful, and their slightly 
raised appearance gives the aspect of their be- 
ing genuine ferns and flowers pressed and pre- 
served with the nicest care. Btitenieanses is 
constantly employed by the Emperor of Austria. 





Lycll, the eminent geologist, is of opinion 
that the Falls of Niagara have been running at 
least thirty-five thousand years ! ; 





Future published collections of anecdotes of 
noted dogs must not fail to contain a notice of 
Napoleon—a canine celebrity who has lately died 
at San Francisco. He was connected with a cir- 
cus, and is said to have been an intelligent and 
enthusiastic admirer of the performances. Inthe 
course of his career he saved three persons from 
drowning. His travels with the company car- 
ried him through all parts of the State. Among 
other evidences of intelligence manifested was 
his resort to cold-water cure for fits to which 
he was subject, resulting from precipitation of 
blood to his overwrought brain. He became 
his own physician, and instead of resorting, as 
men similarly afflicted sometimes do, to stimu- 
lating drinks, which aggravate their malady, he 
tried cold water. Whenever he felt an attack 
coming on Napoleon would start for a bucket 
of water*or a trough, plunge his head into the 
water, and hold it there as long as he could 
hold his breath. This generally had the effect 
which he desired. But in the last attack the 
remedy failed him, and he succumbed, and died 
at the ripe age of twenty-three; and was quite 
pompously buried, with the honors of a funeral 
biography, read in the presence of a little crowd 
of his old friends, and a wreath of flowers on 
his grave. 





The remains of Alexandre Dumas were re- 
cently removed from a cemetery in Paris to 
be placed in the family crypt of his native vil- 
lage, Villers-Cotterets. All the literary people 
of Paris assembled to witness the burial, and 
testified their admiration of the genius of the 
departed writer by forming an imposing pro- 
cession. It is stated that in addition to having 
composed twenty dramas, he wrote nearly one 
thousand volumes of novels, tales, and stories, 
besides miscellaneous articles and pamphlets. 
A correspondent of the Evening Mail says of 
Dumas: ‘‘ He founded newspapers, erected the- 
atres, fomented revolutions in France and Italy, 
excelled as a chemist, was the best cook in Eu- 
rope, built a palace, freighted ships, hunted in 
Siberia, roamed in the Orient, wrote, studied, 
traveled, and, in short, amused, delighted, and 
charmed whole generations of readers by his 
gigantic genius, his ever-ready wit, his deep 
erudition, and the undefinable magnetic tualis- 
man he seemed to possess.” 





It is rumored among the Mussulmans of Tunis 
that the Bey of that country is about to abjure 
the faith of his country, and embrace Chris- 
tianity. 





An Ohio journalist having read a statement to 
the effect that ‘‘ Miss Kellogg has a larger reper- 
toire than any other living prima donna,” con- 
sidered it his duty as a champion of truth to 
write the following: ‘‘We do not, of course, 
know how Miss Kellogg was dressed in other 
cities, but upon the occasion of her last per- 
formance here we are positively certain that her 
repertoire did not seem to extend as far out as 
either Nilsson’s or Patti’s. It may have been 
that her over-skirt was cut too narrow to per- 
mit of its being gathered into such a large lump 
behind, or it may have been that it had been 
crushed down accidentally, but the fact remains 
that both of Miss Kellogg’s rivals wore reper- 
toires of a much more extravagant size—very 
much to their discredit, we think.” 





A pretty wife in the Bombay Presidency now 
costs from ten to tifteen pounds, which is re- 
garded as rather high. Sometimes there is a 
fight for possession in addition. The Indian 
journals tell a story of a man whose fair daugh- 
ter’s charms attracted many suitors, and he nat- 
urally endeavored to dispose of her to the high- 
est bidder. A gentleman at last offered two hun- 
dred rupees, or about twenty pounds sterling, 
and the affectionate sire thereupon agreed to 
ratify the match, pocketed the money, and gave 
orders for the wedding. As the day approached, 
however, another suitor appeared, either richer 
or more ardent than his predecessor, and made 
an offer of three hundred rupees for the damsel. 
The father, who could not resist so handsome an 
offer, took the money, and again ordered a wed- 
ding on the same auspicious day, and silently 
decamped with the double — of his daughter. 
When the time appointed arrived, two bridal 
processions, each with a would-be bridegroom 
at its head, approached the house from different 
sides, and ascertaining each other’s intentions, 
naturally commenced a ‘free fight,’ in which 
both the bridegrooms were so severely wound- 
ed that it must have been some time befere 
either of them aspired again to the hand of this 
fair Helen. 
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THE MASK OF THE MONTHS. 


January's a tall old man, 
meen ence Th 

iS) li ean hands 
"T'would make you shudder to hold. 

February’s the old man’s wife, 
Trundling along at his side; 

Right like her husband, for all the world, 
Bony and wolfish-eyed. 


March is a grumbling, growling boy, 
With nothing special to do; 

Now in a passion, now in the sulks, 
But somehow honest and true. 


April's a petulant, willful girl, 
ho borrows trouble and cries, 
Then suddenly laughs, with the tear she shed 
Yet sparkling in her eyes. 


May is her elder sister, fresh 
And plump and merry and fair, 

Though a trifle too conscious of dimpled cheeks 
And crocus-colored hair. 


June is a bashful, beautiful bride, 
Having given her troth to one 

She loves as the rose loves the roving wind, 
As the sunflower loves the sun. 


July is her bridegroom, the young gallant 
That holds her heart in thrall; 

Fierce now and then, and fiery too, 
But noble and kind withal. 


August is just the most lazy of dames, 
So languid she scarcely can sway 
The fan in her jeweled indolent hand, 
While lolling on cushions all day. 


September's a meek little gray-robed nun, 
Soft-mannered, demure, and pale, 

With casual glimpses of violet eyes 
Beneath her deep-folded veil. 


October’s a bold, rich-raimented queen, 
Who feasts, and cares not at all 

If the warrior-enemy stand at her gates, 
And vows that his pride shall fall. 


November’s a dreary mourning soul, 
Dark-vestured, with worn white brow, 

Whose hope, whose joy, whose youth are grown 
Merely sad memories now. 


December’s a plaintive, woful Voice, 
That cries, with desolate cry, 

“The year is dying, dying, dying, 
As all things earthly die!” 





SUPPER-TIME. 


HERE are some deluded persons of middle 
age who never refuse an invitation to an 
evening party, fearing to be thought unsocial in 
their little circle of friends, though indisposed to 
dancing and flirting, and apt to be fatigued be- 
yond endurance by a third rubber of whist. Let 
them fairly answer this plain question: Have 
they not often hailed the announcement of supper- 
time, though not suffering the pains of hunger, 
yet as a relief from intolerable dullness? A few 
such persons, we imagine, may be recognized 
among the company in that familiar drawing- 
room scene which the artist has delineated in his 
design for the large engraving on pages 368 and 
369. It is evident, indeed, that some of the 
‘ladies and gentlemen here assembled have found 
means to enjoy themselves, in one way or an- 
other, during the two or three hours since their 
arrival at the house. Our remarks are confined 
to those weaker brethren and sisters who might 
have done wisely in sending a polite refusal when 
the invitation reached them a fortnight ago, or 
who should have had the courage to retire before 
midnight, after exchanging a few pleasant greet- 
ings, and just looking round at the bright rooms, 
the pretty faces and dresses, the cheerful bustle, 
of this festive throng. For one whose nervous 
temperament can not bear this sort of thing from 
ten o'clock in the evening till long after the usual 
bed-time, and who has no talent or ambition to 
play an active part in the social entertainment, 
the experience of a prolonged stay in the crowded 
rooms is severely trying. There is no cordial 
talk; there is no singing; the brain is dizzy 
with the ceaseless buzz and glare, while it faints 
from mental inanition. Under these distressing 
circumstances, a man has been known to rush 
out in’ desperation, about half past eleven, and 
to recruit exhausted nature with tobacco and 
beer. A not-dancing lady, for her part, will sit 
demurely on the sofa, with nobody to speak to 
her, and will strive to look serene, but she will 
have frequent recourse to her scent-bottle, which 
has the same effect as a cigar. What a blessed 
relief it is for these good people, the mere passive 
‘* assistants” at an evening party, when they are 
bidden to come down stairs to supper, 
And when the lon 


hours with the public are sary 
And we'come to ast! 


jpagne and a chicken at 


The chicken, it is true, may be skinny, bony, 
and sinewy; the Champagne, an effervescent 
dilution of grape-skin sirup, or a product of the 
native gooseberry; the blanc-mange, a tough, 
glutinous pulp, sticky as mortar, and quite devoid 
of flavor; the sandwiches, mere chippings of dry 
bread, with here and there a morsel of Jean ham, 
or a smear of anchovy paste; the confectionery, 
a deceptive array of stale cakes, overlaid with a 
sugary plaster of the most perilous colors. Not- 
withstanding all their misgivings on this head, 
the jaded victims of nocturnal dissipation will 
devour those unwholesome viands. They will 
even assiduously press each other to take a large 
share of whatever is supposed, by a conventional 
fiction, to be nice and good. Their short night's 
sleep will have a disagreeable waking on the 
morrow. Their best excuse is that they have 
nothing else to do but to eat the supper that is 
put before them. Some of the gentlemen, too, 





have an opportunity of pretending to make them- , 
selves serviceable, perhaps even agreeable, to the 
ladies in the office of amateur waiters. ‘The peo- 
ple who have not been introduced to each other 
may now exchange little civilities, in the handing 
of a plate or a glass, without compromising their 
dignity by seeking a nearer acquaintance. The 
ceremony of supper, therefore, is a beneficial 
dispensation, whatever may be said of-the pru- 
dence of feeding upon such questionable dainties 
in the middle of the night. 





ABBY’S PRETTY YOUNG MAN. - 
“The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


F course I have a sewing-machine, for who 
has not? And of course I hate to use it, 
for who does not? So Abby comes to do the 
sewing, by machine or hand as seems best to her, 
and I sometimes induce a generous glow of self- 
approval by basting a little for her, or perhaps 
fashioning some novel trimming for my own or 
baby Maude’s dresses, both of which I confess 
to liking to, see prettily and even elaborately 
made. Sometimes, too, I do nothing at all but 
lie upon the couch in the sewing-room, and idly 
watch Abby's nimble fingers, for to my mind it 
is the height of luxury to offset one’s own indo- 
lence by somebody else’s industry ; to feel that 
your work is being done, and at the same time 
to roll beneath your tongue the sweet morsel of 
Sar niente. A little while before I was married 
my brother Ned one day remarked in my pres- 
ence, 

‘‘ Mamma, do you perceive what a lazy little 
animal Lou is becoming? yes, and a selfish little 
animal too!” 

I hope Ned was mistaken, and I know that 
he said it because I wouldn’t go to Mrs. Fear- 
ing’s. matinée, and invite Charlotte Mills to go 
with me, and so give them a chance to flirt un- 
der my protection. But there! Ned is a darling, 
and I love Lotty like a sister, now they are mar- 
ried, 

But if I am lazy, I don’t believe I am quite 
entirely selfish, for I know that I often lie in the 
sewing-room, instead of in my own pretty cham- 
ber, so that Abby may not feel quite so lonely 
and forlorn as she usually looks; and I am sure 
that she always brightens up when she sees me 
coming in, and when I set her to talking about 
the children, or the price of calicoes, or mutton, 
or any thing she has to say, I notice that the 
ruffles and pufis go on ever so much easier, and 
the wrinkles smooth out of her poor old forehead 
like magic. ‘The other day I lay watching her 
trim a little dress for Maudie, and I must say 
that a hundred dollars would have been no in- 
ducement to me to undertake that piece of work, 
although it was an idea of my own, and alto- 
gether lovely when it was finished. Poor Abby 
sighed once or twice, and finally pushed the hair 
off her forehead, tucking it behind her ears with 
a nervous motion that in her means a very un- 
usual degree of worry and fatigue. 

So I tried to think of something to say, and 
being a woman and somewhat vain, as well as 
lazy and selfish, it seemed to me that the most 
comfortable remark'I could make was, 

‘What splendid hair you have, Abby! all 
your own too, isn’t it?” 

She laughed outright at that, poor thing, and 
just glancing toward me without forgetting the 
pleat she was laying, replied, 

‘*T should say so, Mrs. Stuyvesant! I should 
have to go bald if I was to lose my hair, for I 
never could afford to buy so much as a jute 
switch.”” 

‘* And I’m sure you don’t need it, Abby,” said 
I, admiringly. ‘* Just put down your work and 
loosen your hair for me to see. ‘Then go into 
the bathing-room and wet your forehead before 
you putitup. It will refresh you ever so much.” 

Without a word the poor thing pulled the 
pins out of her hair, stood up, and let it come 
rolling down—great splendid masses of dark 
brown, waving from root to tip, and just thread- 
ed with silver. 

**T can sit on it easy,” said a meek voice 
from behind the rippling veil covering the poor 
tired, withered, wrinkled face ; and I exclaimed, 
heartily, —~ 

** It is magnificent, Abby—really magnificent ! 
I wish mine was half as handsome.” 

‘*Tt’s about all the beauty I ever had, and I 
kind of hate to cut it off, though it does make 
my head ache some,” continued the meek voice ; 
and then, while Abby was gone to the bathing- 
room, with orders to put camphor, or Cologne, or 
what she pleased to the aching head, I began to 
wonder whether this unlovely middle-aged seam- 
stress could ever really have been a young girl, 
with at least the freshness and bloom of youth 
upon the face now so dark and seamed and mis- 
shapen. So when she returned refreshed, and 
had resumed her work with such a different look 
and air, I said, : 

‘*T suppose your beaux used to admire that 
pretty hair very much, didn’t they, Abby?” 

She laughed a little and looked pleased, but re- 
plied, ‘‘ Well, I don’t know as I ever had any 
beaux, ma’am. I always had to work too hard 
to have time for such things.” 

‘* But every girl has beaux, Abby; and, at 
any rate, you were married.” 

‘Yes, ’m, I was married; but Herman never 
had much to say about my looks. I don't know 
as he ever spoke of my hair once. We lived ona 
farm, and there was an awful sight of work to do.” 

“* And was Herman the only admirer you ever 
had ?” persisted I, with that benevolent imperti- 
nence we are so apt to indulge in toward our so- 
cial inferiors. ‘The dark face reddened a little, 
and drooped toward the little dress until I could 
hardly see it, and I hastened to add, 

‘*But never mind, Abby. ‘Tell me instead 
how little Susy is to-day.” 

‘*She’s pretty well, thank you, ma’am. But 
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if you'd care any thing about listening, I'd like 
ever so much to tell you about something—more 
like beaux than any thing else that ever hap- 
pened to me.” 

‘* If you like to tell it, Abby, I should like to 
listen, I assure you.” | 

‘Well, ’m, I was born poor and brought up 
poor, and nowadays I don’t expect any thing 
else but to die poor. But when I was young it 
was different, and I was dreadful ambitious to 
get learning and money and be alady. When 
I was fourteen years old mother died, and I 
went to Lowell to live with my sister Nancy, who 
had married a machinist there, and was real 
comfortably off, but close. Well, Nancy is dead 
now, and I won’t say no more than that she was 
what you may call close. * 

‘¢ Her agreement with father was that I should 
go to the public school, and have my clothes and 
board for the chores I could do before and after 
school and at noon-times ; but when I.got there 
it didn’t turn out so, for some days there'd be 
washing, and some cleaning, and some cooking ; 
and Nancy she’d be sick, or her child fretful, or 
something or another ; so that I was always late 
if I did go, and half the time I didn’t go at all. 
And as for clothes, my! When sister Nancy 
had got through with a gown there wasn’t much 
wear left in it, you may be sure; and those were 
all I got, and make them over myself at that. 

“*Well, we got along that way for a year, and 
then I made up my mind to have things differ- 
ent. A couple of my school-mates had left to 
go to a seminary in Groton, and one of them 
wrote and told me all about it—what a splendid 
school it was, and what lots of things they learn- 
ed, and how genteel all the pupils were, and, 
more than all, how reasonable she boarded—only 
two dollars and a half a week, and her washing 
done too, and then ten dollars a quarter at the 
seminary, making in all forty dollars for each 
term of twelve weeks. From the minute I read 
that letter I made up my mind I’d go to Groton 
Seminary too, and I began to scheme how I 
should get that forty dollars, or, rather, eighty 
dollars, for I made up my mind I’d go two quar- 
ters if I went at all, and study hard enough in 
those two quarters to get a year’s learning at 
least. When Lowell girls want money, their 
first thought is the factory, for they are always 
in want of hands there, and don’t stand much 
on experience, or character, or any thing else if 
a girl can only work; and they pay pretty well 
too. So when summer vacation came I told sis- 
ter Nancy just how I felt, and that I wanted to 
quit school and go into the factory till I’d earned 
the money to go to Groton; and I told her I'd 
do just as much as ever I could for her before 
and after hours to pay for my board; and as for 
clothes, I'd find ’em somehow for myself—for, 
to tell the truth, I was ashamed to go through 
the street with those she gave me. Nancy 
scolded a little at first, but finally she had to 
give in, for she felt she hadn’t done just right by 
me, nor as father would have liked if he'd known 
it. And so into the factory I went the very next 
Monday. For the first few weeks I was green 
enough, and had hard work to earn a new calico 
dress and a pair of good shoes; but after that I 
learned fast, and finally found I could lay by six 
dollars a week pretty steadily. That soon count- 
ed up, and in six months from the day I went 
into the factory I quit, with a hundred dollars in 
the savings-bank, for I wouldn't trust it to any 
thing but a bank to keep. The odd twenty 
bought me a new suit of clothes, paid my stage- 
fare to Groton, and left me five dollars in my 
pocket, for I wasn’t going to be caught without 
a cent, in case I should be sick or any thing. 
Mirandy Small, the girl that wrote to me about 
the school, had engaged board for me along 
with herself, and when the stage stopped at the 
tavern she was on the stoop already to receive 
me, for she and I always hung together like two 
burs. Next morning I went to school, and I'm 
afraid when I get to the New Jerusalem, and 
walk up the golden streets with my crown and 
palm, I sha’n’t feel any more glorified than I did 
when I walked up the aisle of that school-room 
in my new pink French calico with a ruffle in 
the neck and at the wrists, and a little black 
silk apron that Jotham, Nancy’s husband, had 
given me for a parting present. My hair, that 
you was s0 kind as to praise just now, was light- 
er-colored then, and used to shine in the sun 
most as if it was red, and it hung in thick curls 
down below my waist. I remember just how I 
looked when Mirandy pushed me in front of the 
little looking-glass in the dressing-room, and told 
me to see what a pretty picture they had there. 
I saw him first that very day, for he walked 
home at noon with me and Mirandy, and she in- 
troduced him ; his name was Arthur Rounseville, 
and I fell in love with the name, as you may say, 
before I’d hardly looked at the young man, 
though he was worth looking at too.” 

** Handsome, was he?” asked I, as the seam- 
stress paused, with a smile of tender reminiscence 
beautifying her tired mouth. It deepened as she 
answered : 

‘* J never see no one handsomer, Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant. His hair wasn’t curly, but wavy and shin- 
ing, and just as black as a crow’s wing, and his 
skin was clear and a sort of brown all over, ex- 
cept his lips, that were red and smiling; and such 
a cunning little mustache just shading the upper 
lip; and his eyes were very large and clear, and 
the color of a brook as it runs out from under the 
roots of trees ; and his teeth, oh, they were splen- 
did, splendid! and his hands and feet were small, 
and his figure just as straight as a dart, and kind 
of soople all over—real graceful it was; and he 
dressed nice. And oh, Mrs. Stuyvesant, he was 
just the prettiest young man that ever you see. 
I thought so then, and I think so now.” 

Again Abby paused, this time to wipe her eyes; 
and I, restraining a smile at the anticlimax, as 
it seemed to me, of the descriptive adjective, in- 
quired, 
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** How old was he, Abby ?” 

“*A little past twenty, ma'am, and I ’most 
seventeen.” < 

ae was he still at school ?” 

es, ’m. His father, Square Rounsevi 

was bound to give him the dan education ove 
could buy, but he couldn’t bear him out of hig 
own sight long enough to send him to college - 
so he was still in the seminary, but studied all 
by himself, ahead of even the first class, He 
was dreadful smart at his learning, every body 
said, and I guess sometimes he ’most stumped 
the master himself on Latin and Greek. 

‘Well, ’m, I never knew how that fall term 
went by, it went so swift. I studied and studied 
hard, for I didn’t want he should feel ashamed 
of me, nor I didn’t want he should know so many 
things that I couldn’t even talk about: so I stud- 
ied like a good gne; but there were times before 
and after school, and holidays, that learned me 
more of what heaven means than any book we 
studied. Arthur used to take his father’s horse 
whenever he'd a mind to, and I don’t believe I'll 
ever travel again as many miles as I rid over in 
that dear old shay those twelve weeks. It was 
in the last week that his aunt Marthy come to 
make a visit at the square’s, and the very first 
night she come she and the square met Arthur 
and me walking in Love Lane, and he’d got hold 
of my hand, and we didn’t see ’em coming till 
she spoke up as sharp a8 vinegar, and, says she, 

‘** Well, nephew, can’t you say how d’ye do?’ 

“‘ Arthur said something polite, and we passed 
along, but my heart seemed to sink right down 
into my shoes, and I couldn’t hardly find a word 
of reply to all the loving things he said over 
and over. ‘She'll separate us, Arthur; she’s 
bound to do it, and she will,’ was all I could an- 
swer ; ‘and if I said that once, I guess I said it a 
dozen times. The next day vacation begun. I 
had arranged to stay, and help the lady I boarded 
with enough to pay my board for those two 
weeks, and Arthur and I had planned to have 
just the nicest time that ever was, riding and 
walking and reading poetry together ; for though 
we didn’t call ourselves out-and-out engaged, it 
was all the same, and we both felt it so. 

“‘Tt was the twenty-sixth day of November, 
and of a ‘Tuesday night—for Thanksgiving fell on 
the twenty-eighth that year, and that is always 
on Thursday—that poor Arthur and I took our 
last walk together. We'd been over to the 
swamp for honeysuckles, and he'd got his hands 
as full as they would hold, for he wouldn't let 
me carry one for myself,and— (Mrs.Stuyvesant, 
isn’t it curious that to this day the smell of swamp 
honeysuckles turns me as sick as death?) But 
we came in laughing and talking, and Mrs. Bil- 
lings, the lady I boarded with, met us in the en- 
try, and says she, 

** ¢ Abby, your folks has come to see you, and 
they’re in the parlor. I guess you'd better go 
right in, if Mr. Rounseville will excuse you, for 
it’s pretty late.’ 

**T turned just as pale as death, and looked at 
Arthur, and he dropped down the flowers and 
caught my hands. 

‘© Shall I come in-and speak to them now, 
Abby?’ says he; and a little red streak came 
across his cheek, as it always did when he was 
worked up. But before I could reply Miss Bil- 
lings spoke up, sort of frightened, and says she, 

‘** For the Lord’s sake, don’t you do it, Arthur 
Rounseville, not in my house, for the square and 
Miss Marthy are fit to kill me now. I always 
thought your father was knowing to your at- 
tentions to Abby, I’m sure. And if the square 
didn’t make no objections, I’m sure I don’t know 
why I should. There! goin Abby, go in quick!’ 

‘*She sort of pushed me along toward the 
door, and 1 went; but before I got there Ar- 
thur had me in his arms, and kissed me once— 
just once—square on my lips, a thing he’d never 
done before. 

** “Good - night, Abby! my Abby!’ says he, 
real solemn; and I burst out crying, and choked 
out, ‘Good-night, dear, dear Arthur ;’ and then 
I was in the parlor; and there sat Jotham and 
Nancy, looking as cold and stern as two marble 
figgers. I didn’t speak to neither of ’em, nor 
they to me, for as much as five minutes, and I 
just had my cry out without caring a bit what 
they thought about it. At last, when I began 
to wipe up my eyes, Nancy spoke in her grim, 
hateful way, and says she, . 

‘<¢ We've come to take you home, and high 
time too. Miss Billings has put up some of 
your things, and the rest can be sent by the 
stage; so get on your shawl and bonnet, and 
be ready when Jotham brings round the horse. 
It ll be as much as half a dollar for putting him 
up, I expect.’ 

‘*My tears dried up like fire at that, and I 
riz right off my chair and looked at her. 

““¢To-night!’ says I. ‘Going to carry me 
off to-night !’ : is 

“Yes, miss, we be; and I wouldn't advise 
you to make any fuss about it—that is, if you've 
any decency left,’ says Nancy; and then I got 
mad. Well, it wouldn't pay to tell all we said, 
back and forward; but at last, when I said up 
and down I wouldn’t go till I’d seen Arthur 
again, Nancy pulled a letter out of her pocket 
and gave it to me without another word. I read 
it, and oh, Mrs. Stuyvesant, I thought then Td 
got my death! It was from Miss Marthy Roun- 
seville to my sister, and of all the cruel, wicked, 
biting things that ever was said or wrote, that 
was the. beat-all. She said I was neglecting 
my studies, and losing my character, and leading 
away Arthur, and how he didn’t care for me, and 
I was always after him, and how the whole town 
was talking about me, and wound up by ordering 
my folks to come and get me right away before 
I was lost altogether ; and then she said here was 
twenty dollars to pay for a carriage to come over 
to Groton in, for it wasn’t best to take me away 
in the stage for fear I'd make a fuss and create 
more scandal than I had already. There was & 
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little more, but I couldn’t see to read it for the 
tears that blinded me and the sobs that shook 
me all over; but through them all I heard Nan- 

’s voice saying : 

Wes And wert hope you're ready to hide your 
head and get away from this place before any 
more know of your disgrace than do already. 
on your things!’ 

ar What could I do, a poor little frightened 
girl, with no one to help me stand out against 
those that I had been brought up to mind? I 
let them do as they liked, and in a few minutes 
more we was on the road home, I in the back of 
the covered wagon crying so that I couldn't set 
up straight, but just crouched down on the floor 
with my head on the seat. It had come on to 
rain, with thunder and lightning that scared the 
horse, and set Nancy to screaming so that J otham 
swore right out at her, and I remember wishing 
the lightning would strike the wagon and be the 
death of me. Pious folks would say it was a 
wicked wish, but it was dreadful natural, and I 
don’t know but it would have been the best thing 
that could have happened to me. 

‘¢When we got home I was sick, and it was 
a month before I set my foot out-of-doors again. 
It was a fever, and the doctor said I had studied 
too hard and then took cold; but, bless the man! 
he didn’t know nothing about it. Nancy she 
took good care of me, but it wasn’t loving care ; 
and how I did use to grieve after my dead moth- 
er, and pray to be took to live with her! but my 
time hadn’t come, and I got well. My money 
was all gone—what with medicine and doctors’ 
bills, and paying a woman to help Nancy do the 
work my sickness made. So as soon as I could 
I went back into the factory.” 

“But, Abby,” interposed I, ‘‘ didn’t you hear 
any thing from Arthur all this time?” « 

** Not a word, ma’am; and somehow I couldn’t 
bring my mind to ask Nancy for any news, and 
she never spoke his name any more than if there 
wasn’t such a thing. 1 did manage to ask if any 
letters had come for me while I was sick, but she 
turned like a lion on me, and says she, 

“«¢Letters! who do you expect letters from, 
T'd like to know? I should think there'd been 
one letter too many from them folks already.’ 

“‘That- set me to crying, for I was so weak 
and broken down I couldn’t bear the leastest 
thing, and I never asked again. 

“‘T had been in the mill about a week, when, 
one noon, as I was hurrying back from dinner, 
and the bell a-ringing in, I met him. I guess 
he was waiting for me by the way he came for- 
ward with his hand out, and the same dear smile 
on his face that I knew so well. 

‘¢*T must see you, Abby,’ says he, quick and 
breathless. ‘May I come to your house this 
afternoon? What time will you be at home? 
Ox will you go and walk with me now ?” 

“*¢T can’t see you, Arthur; I'll be home at 
four o'clock,’ says I, not knowing what 1 did 
say, or what I meant; but he caught up my 
words, and repeated, ‘ Four o'clock, did you say? 
I must leave Lowell at five, but I will be at your 
brother’s house at four; and half an hour will 
convince you—’ 

“¢¢ All in!’ shonted the porter, slamming to 
one half the gate, and I just rushed through be- 
fore the other came. 

‘* All that afternoon my loom kept singing, 
‘Half an hour will convince you! half an hour 
will convince you!’ and I hardly knew whether 
I was glad or sorry when ten minutes to four 
o'clock came, and I got leave to go; for what was 
it that I was to be convinced of? and who could 
tell if I wasn’t better off without being convinced 
that Arthur loved me, if we never were to meet 
again? The church clock was striking four as 
I stood on my brother’s door-step, and I looked 
up and down the street before I went in, but no- 
body was in sight, and nobody was in the little 
parlor; so I ran up stairs, and was so glad to 
have time to change my dress, and let down my 
hair and curl it as he-liked to see it, and put on 
a pink bow he’d given me, because he said it 
was just a match for my cheeks. Time enough! 
Yes, there was time enough, and too much time; 
for when all was done, and I sat on the foot of 
my bed, waiting and trembling, the church clock 
* * struck five, and Nancy came into my room with 
some clean clothes from the wash. 

‘** Qh,’ says she, as if she’d just thought of 
it, ‘that Groton feller was here a while ago, and 
left his regards for you, Abby.’ 

‘“** Left his regards! Has he been, and I not 
know it!’ exclaimed I, starting up. 

*** Yes, he was here at half past three, and 
staid about twenty minutes. He said he was 
going in the five-o'clock train, and there it goes !’ 
and Nancy pointed to the railroad, where we 
could see the train just rushing out of sight. 

‘* Well, I can’t talk about it even now, and it 
was weeks before I knew what it was that hurt 
me, for my fever came back that night, and for 
days and days they looked every minute to see 
me draw my last breath. Before I was well 
enough to ask a question sister Nancy was took 
down. ‘They say she nursed me day and night, 
and killed herself a-doing it. I don’t know how 
that was, but conscience carries a dreadful sting- 
ing whip, and it may have drove her even to her 
death, for die she did, and never spoke word to 
me again. 

‘“When I got so as to crawl about, they gave 
me a letter from Arthur. He said my sister had 
told him of my engagement to the overseer of 
our mill, and he forgave me, and hoped I would 
be happy, and bade me good-by forever, for he 
was just going to sail for Europe, and should not 
return for three or four years at least, by which 
time I should be a happy wife and mother. And 
then he said that after all it was best. for though 
he had been ready to defy his family and the 
world and every thing for my sake, it was 
far wiser and more prudent that each of us 
should remain in our own circle, and marry 
among our own associates. He was angry and 





hurt when he said that; but still he said it, and 
I never tried to gainsay it, or reply to it. I just 
worked on in the mills for five or six years more, 
and then, while I was visiting brother Nathan 
one summer, Herman asked me to marry him, 
and soI did. We got along very well together, 
but Herman wasn’t never very forehanded, and 
I always had to work pretty hard, even while he 
lived, and harder still now that I’m left with the 
children.” 

‘* But Arthur! did you never hear from him 
again ?” 

** Not frem him direct, but I heard about him 
once or twice. He studied doctoring off there, 
and when he come back he set up for himself in 
Feladelfy, and married a rich young lady there. 
They say he’s a first-rate doctor, and a real smart 
man, and I wonder sometimes how he could ever 
have been any thing to a poor seamstress like 
me. I don’t suppose he’d recollect my name if 
he was to hear it now, but I sha'n’t never forget 
his, nor his looks neither. Oh, Mrs. Stuyvesant, 
I wish you could have seen him! He was such a 
pretty young man!” 7 

Poor Abby’s tears were falling fast, and my 
own eyes were dim, as, after a few foolish words 
of attempted sympathy, I went away, murmur- 
ing to myself, 

“God pity them both, and pity us all 

Who vainly the dreams of youth recall; 
For of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these: It might have been!” 








FRENCH WEDDINGS AND 
FUNERALS. 


N the announcements of deaths and marriages 

there is no distinction of the sexes. The cir- 
culars which are sent round tq all acquaintances 
(newspaper advertisements are not employed in 
France for such ends as these) contain, in one 
case, the names of the father and mother, if they 
be alive, and in the other, those of all relations, 
to the third degree. A billet de faire part, as 
these documents are called, is couched in inva- 
riable language, whatever be the position of the 
senders. For a marriage it always says, in in- 
verted duplicate, ‘‘ Monsieur and Madame A 
have the honor to inform you of the marriage 
of their son, M. Charles A, with Mademoi- 
selle Julie B;” and, in another sheet, ‘* Mon- 
sieur and Madame B. have the honor to inform 
you of the marriage of their daughter, Mademoi- 
selle Julie B, with M. Charles A.” If you are 
invited to the wedding, the two printed notes 
contain the additional sentence, ‘‘and beg you 
to be present at the nuptial benediction, which 
will be given to them in such a church on such 
a day.” For a funeral the shape is different; 
the billet is in this form: ‘*‘ You are begged to 
be present at the funeral service and burial of 
M. N, who died on the 9th instant, at the age 
of fifty years, after receiving the sacraments of 
the Church, which will take place on the 11th 
instant, in the church of ——, his parish, at 
eleven o’clock precisely. From M. A, Madame 
B,” and so on through twenty, thirty, or forty 
names, as the case may be, ‘‘ his father, mother, 
wife, children, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
nephews, nieces, cousins, second cousins,” and 
various other forms of connection. If it be a 
notification of the death, without an invitation 
to the ceremony, then the wording is, **‘ M. A, 
Madame B,” and all the others, ‘‘have the 
honor to inform you of the painful loss which 
they have sustained in the person of M. N, who 
died on the 9th instant,” etc., ‘‘their son, hus- 
band, father, brother,” and so on. Births used 
to be notified in an analogous way, but the prac- 
tice has died out during the last thirty years, 
and no notice is now given of the arrival of new 
children. Most people attend the weddings to 
which they are convoked; every body goes to 
funerals: nothing is allowed to stand in the way 
of the latter duty, which is considered absolutely 
sacred, as being the last sign of sympathy you 
can offer. ‘This is why French funerals present 
such long processions—why several hundred peo- 
ple may often be seen marching bare-headed be- 
hind a hearse to church or to the cemetery. It 
is a touching custom, and every body joins in 
momentarily with its object by uncovering as 
the coftin passes. All these things, however un- 
important in themselves, are signs not only_of 
habit, but of feeling. They show how much the 
French associate themselves, externally at least, 
with each other’s joys and sorrows; how every 
opportunity of demonstration is seized upon and 
utilized ;. how the manners of the nation reflect 
the sentiments which guide it, or which, at least, 
are supposed to guide it. 











PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorREsPoNDEnDT. ] 


HE spring indemnifies Paris for her peniten- 

tial winter. The season is at its height, 
and, according to all appearances, is destined to 
last much later than usual. All those who have 
abstained from giving sumptuous dinners, all 
those who have been unwilling to attend large 
assemblies or to open their doors to the gay 
world, all the ladies who have forborne to wear 
their laces and diamonds, or, at least, such of 
their laces and diamonds as have not taken the 
road to Germany, are eager to make amends for 
their past abstinence. The receptions of M. 
Thiers at the Elysée during the Easter vacation 
of the Assembly unbarred the doors for the re- 
newal of festivities, and through these half- 
opened doors the Parisian world eagerly poured 
into the salons so long closed and abandoned 
to solitude. These four receptions. which were 
very simple as to etiquette; were extremely brill- 
iant as to numbers and quality. Except to the 
dinners which preceded the receptions, no in- 


vitations were issued: all were at liberty to at-- 


tend who wished, or at least who knew that their 
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presence would not scandalize the head of the 
government, or that they would not be too con- 
spicuous through insignificance and obscurity. 
This nice distinction was perfectly understood by 
the Parisians, and to their praise be it said that 
among those who crossed the threshold of the 
palace of the Elysée during the four receptions 
there was not a single one whom M. and Madame 
would have hesitated to invite. All the salons, 
including the beautiful Gallery of Mirrors, were 
thrown open. M. Thiers was found in the first 
salon, standing and conversing with his usual 
vivacity. A few paces from him were Madame 
Thiers and her sister, Mademoiselle Dosne, both 
invariably and simply dressed in black. A few 
words from M. Thiers, and a shake of the hand 
if the guest had the honor of knowing him, and 
the ceremonial was ended. There was no dan- 
cing, no card-playing, ‘and no music: the only 
amusement was the eminently French enjoyment 
of conversing on affairs of the day in the artistic- 
ally decorated and brilliantly illuminated halls. 
The last reception took place on M. ‘Thiers’s 
seventy-fifth birthday. On the day following a 
great gala dinner and soirée were given by Prince 
Orloff, the Russian embassador, recently installed 
at Paris. In all these receptions the ladies’ 
dresses were doubtless very rich and certainly 
very elegant, but comparatively simple. ‘The 
official world persists in setting this example, 
which as yet has a small following, as was seen 
at the late races, but which, if persevered in, 
must surely have its effect. Since good taste 
was perverted in France by the bad example of 
the government, there is every reason to hope 
that the contrary course -will bear good fruits in 
the end. 

No; certainly the dresses were not simple at 
the late races. Such masses of rich stuffs, such 
clouds of black and white, blue and pink laces! 
All the colors of the rainbow were to be seen 
there. Such lofty bonnets, with story upon 
story covered with plumes and flowers! such 
wide silk scarfs, worn as sashes, and falling in 
cascades of loops, tied not in the middle, but on 
the left side! such unheard-of blendings of the 
most indescribable tints, producing a prismatic 
confusion ! 

Plain colors no longer hold the undisputed 
sway which they have enjoyed till of late. They 
have given place to figures, bouquets, garlands, 
on silk, foulard, crépeline, and percale fabrics. 
But it would be a great mistake wholly to aban- 
don plain colors—so modest, so quiet, and so 
convenient to wear on a multitude of occasions. 
After so long protesting against the monotony of 
plain colors, I find myself forced to protest 
in turn against the monotony of figured stutfs, 
which now prevail universally. Even plain stuffs 
are made with designs, color on color. One of 
the prettiest fabrics of this kind is grenadine 
with satin stripes of the same shade, embroidered 
with a small figure or flower, also of the same 
color. Thin grenadine is made of all colors, 
but chiefly of the écru tints. Crépeline, a sort 
of crépe de Chine, but cheaper than the latter, 
has Pompadour figures on a white, salmon, 
écru, or gray ground, or else figures of the same 
color as the ground. Challie, which is nearly 
allied to crépeline, is made chiefly with satin 
stripes on a dead-lustre ground of the same 
color, or else entirely plain. The prettiest trim- 
ming for challie dresses, which I have never yet 
seen described, consists simply of a band of the 
material cut crosswise of the goods, from an inch 
and a half to two inches wide, and raveled out 
half its width to form a fringe; this band is 
sewed with very little fullness on the edges of 
the garment. and is surmounted by three bias 
folds of the same material. This is all, but it is 
light, in good taste, and inexpensive. 

While giving figured fabrics all the praise they 
deserve, I can not be too severe on the delaines, 
coarsely printed in gaudy colors, and looking 
like cheap, flaunting wall-paper, that have found 
their way into the market. Plain delaine, that 
modest and inexpensive fabric, is always in good 
taste, but these printed delaine’ are frightful, and 
bespeak vulgar and pretentious wearers. 

A great many polonaises are in preparation, 
made of white, gray, or écru linen or batiste, 
embroidered with thread of the same color, and 
trimmed with insertion of the same shade as the 
batiste. The white and gray polonaises are worn 
over black silk and foulard skirts, both by those 
in second mourning and others. ‘The écru 
polonaises are worn chiefly over maroon foulard 
skirts. Black grenadine, embroidered with col-_ 
ored silk, is also much used for polonaises. I 
have seen one of this kind in preparation which 
was very original and in good taste. ‘The em- 
braidery was executed with greenish turquoise 
biue silk, for it needs at least three words to 
designate the shades now in vogue. The new 
blue partakes both of green and gray; it seems 
copied from the ancient tapestries, and is known, 
indeed, in trade under the name of d/eu pourri. 
Rotten as it may be, it produces a soft and har- 
monious effect over the transparency of the black 
grenadine, without the crudity of the contrast of 
pure bright blue. As to woolen fabrics, I re- 
peat that all printed designs should be discarded ; 
they should be simply embroidered with soutache 
or round cord; the latter, in black and white, 
with a rich design, has the effect of beautiful 
embroidery on black, gray, or neutral tints. Ex- 
cept this mixed cord, I advise that embroidery 
should be color on color, or at most a shade 
darker than the fabric. 

Few wrappings are worn; the polonaise takes 
their place. There are ages and circumstances, 
however, in which they are indispensable. For 
these many are made of light écru cashmere, 
with rolls of brown faye and brown woolen gui- 
pure. ‘They are also made of black cashmere, 
embroidered with black soutache, and trimmed 
with black woolen guipure. ‘The Dolman, a 
sacque very short behind, and furnished with 
immense slashed sleeves, will be much worn 








later in the season for traveling and at the sea- 
side. This will be generally of white opera flan- 
nel, with white, blue, brown, or black figures or 
raised stripes. ‘The double collar, rather small, 
is still very much in vogue. ‘The same garment 
is being made for watering-places in very light 
écru or light gray ladies’ cloth; the edges are 
cut in points or scallops, and finished with a 
bias fold of silk of the same color. The prettiest 
one,that I have seen was made of vert-de-gris 
cashmere, embroidered with soutache of the 
same shade, and lined with foulard, also of the 
same color. 

There is little change to be noted concerning 
bonnets. They are still very small, very high, 
and excessively overloaded with trimming. 
Many are of black, maroon, or dark gray straw ; 
in this case the ribbons and other trimmings are 
light—pink, blue, English green, or orange. On 
the other hand, white and yellow straw bonnets 
are trimmed with dark colors—maroon, black, 
garnet, dark green, etc. The trimmings are 
often of two shades of the same color. We also 
see many black lace bonnets, trimmed with a 
small scarf or large barbe of black lace, the ends 
of which fall behind in unequal lengths so as to 
cover the diminishing chignon. 

Little girls—I mean those whose rich mothers 
trick them out like dolls—dress more conspicu- 
ously than their seniors. I saw a miss of ten 
yesterday promenading in a dress of gray silk, 
composed of a short skirt trimmed with five bias 
folds bound with red velvet; very short tunic, 
amounting to little more than a small round 
apron, with a pouf behind of the same silk, bor- 
dered with a broad band of red velvet; waist 
open square over a high nansook chemisette. 
The waist had long basques and very large, wide, 
slashed sleeves, with nansook under-sleeves to 
match the chemisette. The waist and sleeves 
were trimmed, like the skirt, with three bias folds 
of silk bound with red velvet. Gray straw hat, 
trimmed with a ruche of red velvet ribbon and a 
tuft of gray feathers, tipped with shaded red. 
The same dress is made of simpler fabrics—écru 
or gray linen or batiste, with garnet, blue, or 
green soutache embroidery. Little boys from 
two and a half to four and a half years old, who 
are too young to wear a more masculine garb, 
are dressed in a skirt plain in front and kilt- 
pleated at the sides and in the back. With this 
skirt is worn a small jacket, with or without 
revers. ‘This kind of suit is made of all fabrics, 


‘plain or plaid, from white Holland linen to 


light woolen stuffs, for summer wear. 
EmMELINE Raymonp. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Recrre ror Curmse Hams (mode in Virginia).—Rub 
the outside skin well with salt, then turn the ham 
over; have saltpetre and black pepper ground and 
mixed in equal proportions; put a dessert-spoonful 
of this compound in at the hock, and rub another 
well in at the bone underneath. Then first rub well 
with brown sugar, or plaster over this side with mo- 
lasses; then rub well with salt, and lay on a great deal. 
Pack the hams always with the skin downward. Let 
the hams remain packed thus in salt for four weeks. 
Then shake off the salt, rub again the under side 
and hock with black pepper (ground), and with hick- 
ory ashes all over. Hang up and smoke for four 
or five weeks. Then they may be taken down and 
kept in any dry place. Hams from hogs weighing 
one hundred and sixty or one hundred and seventy 
pounds make the nicest sized joints for the table of a 
private family. Many persons who would like to put 
up their own bacon, especially in town, are deterred 
from so doing by the fact that they do not possess the 
convenience of a regular smoke-house, or are not so 
situated as to be able to give the requisite attention to 
the smoking. Fires often ensue from carelessness in 
this respect. An objection of this sort may be obvi- 
ated by the use of pyroligneous acid. As juicy, deli- 
cious hams as we have ever seen were cured in this 
manner: Proceed precisely as above directed ; hick- 
ory ashes may be dispensed with until you come to 
the smoking part; then lay your hams on a table, or 
upon boards in some out-house or any airy situation 
where they need not be disturbed for a few days. 
Having procured some pyroligneous acid from a drug 
store, paint well with a brush on all sides. Expose to 
the air, and when well dried give a second coating. 
Turn repeatedly until all appearance of moisture has 
disappeared, and your hams will have all the flavor 
and keeping qualities of those which have been sub- 
jected to the much more tedious process of smoking 
over a smouldering fire. Having now well cured the 
ham, the next thing is to guard against the depreda- 
tions of the fly in a timely, judicious manner. This is 
easily and surely done if you are ready to put away 
before the first warm days of spring bring this most 
industrious of the housekeeper’s foes into sudden and 
alarming activity. Get together a quantity of old 
newspapers or wrapping paper, fold securely around 
each ham, and then inciose in a bag made of canvas 
or unbleached shirting muslin, and your task is done. 
As these bags keep from year to year, and afford such 
certain protection agafnst the attacks of the fly, we 
are sure no housekeeper will ever regret the little out- 
lay of means and time required in their preparation. 

To Cure SuovLpErs anp Jow1s.—Shoulders when 
treated as hams may be so nearly as nice that they are 
frequently mistaken for the same. They contain so 
much more bone, however, that they are never so eco- 
nomical a dish. Being thinner through, they require 
only about half as much salt, saltpetre, and pepper to 
cure them, but otherwise the same treatment. Jowls 
still less, for, if too heavily salted, the fat quickly be- 
comes rusty and strong. 

Curnrs.—Chines are best cured by immersion in a 
simple brine, having been previously rubbed with a 
little saltpetre. They should not be kept more than 
about six weeks, as they are also liable to rust, and are 
ready for use in a week or ten days after being put in 
brine. When boiled with nice tender heads of cab- 
bage, they furnish a much more digestible meal than 
when the same vegetable is served up with old bacon. 
The Virginia accompaniment of corn-dodgers or corn- 
cakes, hastily baked upon the griddle, is generally 
esteemed necessary to complete the dish. Coru-bread 
seems in some mysterious way to neutralize the grease, 
and render edible what would be otherwise found too 
gross for many palates. 
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reads i ored saddler’s silk four but- 
Gus tone iten f the art Je ton-hole stitch loops, han 
to be bieaeed af Sotertals ing the needle through the 
of an eighth of an inch, in holes, and before working 
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each loop take up thre 
beads; this first ban on the 
upper edge of each quill thus 
counts twelve beads. Work 
the mosaic, bringing the 
thread through the next 
bead of the preceding row. 
take up one bead, slip the 
thread through the second 
following bead of the row 
and continue in this manner. 
Narrow on the under round- 
ed end of the quill, passing 
over two instead of one bead 
several times there. Push 
the beads of the last round 
close together and fasten the 
thread. To join both sec- 
tions cover a piece of coarse 
silk elastic cord with’ two 
threads of colored saddler’s 


such a manner that both 
ends of each strand hang 
down of an even length. 
Knot always two strands 
side by side, observing the 
illustration, divide each of 
the fringe strands thus 
formed into halves, again 
divide each thread strand, 
and tie half of one strand 
and half of the next togeth- 
er in one knot; after every 
six of these knots, how- 
ever, leave two halves un- 
touched (see illustration). 
Tn a similar manner work 
five more rows of knots, 
in doing this, in order to 
form the points as shown 
by the illustration, again 
leave one-half of each un- 
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Fig. 1.—Satamon Gros Grain Fig. 2,—Mavve SILK axp Lace 



















, PAaRasoL. PARASOL. silk as shown by Fig. 3 on 
somehed. ie , gs: ped BS For pattern and description see For pattern and description page 364; but instead of 

0 Supplement, No. x, . see Supplement, No. V., forming small loops on both 
two half strands previously Fig. 28. Figs. 22 and 23, sides, before working the 


left untouched. In the last 
(the seventh) row- of knots 
tie the two remaining 
strands of each point to- 


double knots take up always 
one bead. Finish the cord 
covered in this manner with 
| two larger beads on the ends, 
poo ne ot the x6 he iy , y, and then fasten it on the 
i My hi Vv ~N , 
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Fig. 3.—Wuite Crépp For pattern and descrip- 
DE CHINE AND KNITTED tion ve hee” 
PARASOL, No. VL, . 24, 


Fig. 5.—Ecru Campric ANp 
Wuite Gurpure Parasov. 


For pattern see description in 
Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Ecru Poncrr 
PaRAsou. 
For pattern and description see 
nppeoest, No. VIII., 
gs. 26 and 27. 


fasten the two tassels of colored 
saddler’s silk and beads on each 
section as shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Vignettes in White Em- 
broidery for Handker- 
chiefs, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 364. 

THESE vignettes are suitable 
for trimming handkerchiefs, toi- 
lette cushions, memorandum- 
books, album covers, visiting- 
card cases, ete. On handker- 
chiefs they are worked with fine 
white embroidery cotton in sat- 
in, half-polka, button-hole, and 
back stitch; for the lace stitches inside 
of the letters use fine thread. If designed 
for card-cases, etc., they are worked on 

, silk or leather with colored saddler’s silk, 
Fig. 7.—FAwn-coLoreD GRos or with gold thread and fine twisted gold 
Grain Parasot. cord, 


For pattern see description in Supplement. 


left untouched, are*braided 
together as shown by the il- 
lustration, and . every five 
strands are tied together in 
one knot, 


Lace Borders with 
Foundation for Para- 
sols, Veils, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue figures for the foun- 
dation of these borders are 
alternated in regular succes- 
sion. Both designs are work- 
ed on fine black silk lace. 
Transfer the design to paper 
or linen; on this foundation " 
baste the lace, and work the outlines 
of the design figures as shown by the “SEN 
illustrations. For the border, Fig. 1, NS 
use black chenille, and for Fig. 2 
black filling silk. Fill the space in- Fig. 6.—Lizac Sink anpD VALENCIENNES 
side of the design figures with lace Lace Parasot. 
stitches of black sewing silk, button- For pattern and description see Supplement, 
hole stitch the scallops on the outer No. VIL, Fig. 96. 
edge, and cut away the projecting 
material. ‘The small dots on Fig. 1 and the buds on Fig. 2 are 
worked in button-hole stitch. 


Bead and Knotted Knitting-needle Case. 
See illustration on page 364. 

To maké this knitting-needle case take the two lower ends, each | 
two inches and a half long, of two quills, and cover them with steel 
beads in the well-known bead mosaic.. In:order to, fasten the first 
row of beads on the upper edge of each quill bore four holes at reg- 





CATS. 


Wwe must go back to the history of that wonderful people, the | 
Egyptians, to find the first mention of cats. They were then 
so prized that they took a high place among the sacred animals. 
When a cat died a natural death, people mourned in a regularly ap- 
pointed manner. The remains were embalmed with costly drugs 
and spices, so that cat mummies have been preserved in the same 
way as great monarchs. From some Egyptian paintings it appears 
that sportsmen took them out in boats to take water-fowl, as we 
should use retriever dogs. Cambyses took Pelusis by depending 
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Fig. 1.—Lace Borper witH FounDATION FoR Fig. 2.—Lacre BorpgrR WITH FounDATION FOR 
PaRasois, VEILS, ETC. FRINGE FOR ParAsois, CRAVATS, ETC. PARASOLS, VEILS, ETC. 
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upon the.Egyptian veneration for the cat. He gave each soldier a live cat in- 
stead of a shield, and the garrison surrendered rather than injure the animals. 
It has been supposed that the cat owed its consecration and divine honors among 
the Egyptians to a peculiar physical attribute, the contractibility and dilatability 
of the pupil of the eye—exhibiting a mysterious illustration of the moon's 
changes. This seems to be borne out by the statement of Fosbroke in his 
‘‘ Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” that the cat was the symbol of the moon, or Isis. 
The various names for the cat— 
French, chat; Italian, gatto; Latin, 
catus; Arabicy kite kitta; Welsh, 
cath; Persian, chat—are derived 
probably from the sound made by the 
animal when spitting. Gibbe, or Gib, 
applied to the male cat, is a contrac» 
tion for Gilbert, as that name was 
formerly ‘applied to a cat, as Tom is- 
now. Chaucer (‘‘ Romance of the 
Rose”) translates Thibert le Cas by 
Gibbe our cat. The game of cat’s- 


add a remarkable confirmation of his theory. On that date he communicated to 
Notes and Queries the discovery of a sculptured stone in basso-relievo in West- 
gate Street, Gloucester, representing young Whittington with his cat in his arms. 
An ancient rent-roll in the possession of the corporation of Gloucester (c. 1460) 
supplies the information that the house (in the foundation of which the relic was 
discovered) belonged to the great-nephew of the Lord Mayor Whittington. Two 
able archeologists, Messrs. Franks and Albert Way, saw the stone at the Worcester 
congress of the Archeological Institute, and pronounced it of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. ‘* This diseovery,” says Mr. Ly- 
sons, *‘ must, I think, set at rest for- 
ever all question on the subject of the 
cat; but if skeptics will still contend 
that ‘there was no part of the known 
world to which a cat could be sent to 
. realize a sum sufficient to lay the foun- 
dation of any person’s fortune,’ let me 
refer them to the state of things in Mo- 




























PaetToT FoR -GirL FROM 8 TO 10 
) YEARS. OLD. 


For — and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IV., Figs. 16-21. 


PALETOT FoR GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 
YEARS OLD.—FRonT. 
For pattern and gy see Supplement, 
No. XVI., Figs. 54-62, 























PaLetot For GiRL FRoM 7 TO 9 
YEARS OLD.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
oO. XVI, Figs. 54-62. : 






Cioak with Care For Girt. rrom 
2 tro 4 Yuars otp.—Back. 


For pattern, design, and description 
see Suppl, No. XV., Figs. 48-53. 


CLoaK witH Care For GiRL 
FRoM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD.—FRrontT. 
For pattern, design, and description see 

Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 48-53. rocco, even down to 
: 1780, as described in 
Lempriere’s ‘Taur to 
Morocco,’ in Pinkerton’s 
‘Voyages’ (xv. 736), 
where it is related as ‘a 
singular circumstance 
that in the immediate 
vicinity of Morocco, for 
some distance round the 
city, the ground is total- 
ly’ occupied by a great 


cradle has nothing to do 
with the cat, but- is ‘so 
called, according to Nares, 
from cratche, an ancient 
word for a manger, and 
was cratch-cradle, the 
manger which held the 
holy child. In Wycliffe’s 
version of the Bible, c. 
1380 (St. Luke, ii. 7), 
we have, ‘“‘ And sche bare ; number of rats of ’a 
hir first borun sone, and yy .xreter FoR Girt FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. *  Manrexer yor Girt From 12 ro 14 Years orp, _ eer species than any 
Wlappid hym in clothis, ipti 1 No. IL, Figs. 18-15 For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Figs. stanase, | Bad before seen, which 
and leide hym in a For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. le ‘or pattern an P PP y NO. oy BIBS. . burrow under - ground 
cracche.” The Genoa ver- ; 44 ‘en ee 
sion of 1557 has cretche. : 
The Rev. S. Lysons, in a work 
called ‘* The Model. Merchant of the 
Middle Ages,” published in 1860, 
gives a considerable number of facts 
to show that the story of Whitting- 
ton and his cat is nota myth. Sev- 
eral facts in his account of the mat- 
ter seem indisputable.- At the age 
of twenty-five Richard (son of Will- 
iam de Whityngdon, lord of the 
manor of Paunt by Gloucestershire, 
and born 1361) was so rich as to be 
able to lend Philip Mansell, his ma- 
ternal uncle by half-blood, five hun- 
dred pounds (five thousand pounds 
in those days). It is quite certain 
that he married his master’s .daugh- 
ter, Alice Fitzwarren, and became 
thrice lord mayor of London, name- 
ly, in 1897, 1406,-and 1419. -On one 
occasion he lent one thousand pounds 
(or ten thousand pounds of our cur- 
rency) to Henry.IV. His profits as 
a London mercer must have been ° 
very lucrative. With Richard Har- 
weden he rebuilt the nave of West- 
minster Abbey in 1415, and at his 
sole cost built and endowed St. 
Michael Paternoster, the Guildhall 
chapel, and gave as much as four 
thousand pounds of our money to- 
ward supplying the library of the 
Grayfriars’ Monastery in Newgate 
Street with books. ‘The cat story 
does not, however, rest on so sure a 
foundation. Mr. Keightley thinks 
that in 13875, when the -celebrated 
voyage is supposed to have been 
made, the west coast of Africa was 
nearly as unknown to Europe as 
America. . Mr. Lysons replies that, 
in 1344 (thirty-one years before the 
cat theory), according to Hackluyt, 
Macham, an Englishman, discov- 
ered the island of Madeira, off the 
west coast of Africa, and sailed along 
the coast of Morocco; and upon his 
information many adventurers went 
out. Travelers have mentioned the 
enormous amount of rats and the 
scarcity of cats in West-Africa. The 
Machams, or Machins, appear to be 
an old Gloucestershire family, still 
resident in the county, some now 
living on the property which in the 
medieval period belonged to the 
Fitzwarrens. As Mr. Lysons re- 
marks, it would be interesting to 
trace whether Hugh Fitzwarren sent 
his venture out on hearing of his 


Patetor For Boy From 7 To 9 
YEARS OLD. . 


For pattern and Seccription see Sup- 
plement, No. XIV., Figs. 42-47. 





: like rabbits, and allow 
strangers to approach very near be- 
fore they retire to their holes.’” It 
is curious that Pennant, speaking 
of the rebuilding of Newgate by 
Whittington’s executors, says, ‘‘ his 
Statue, with the cat, remained in a 
niche to its final demolition on the 
rebuilding of the present prison.” 

We turn to Brand’s ‘‘ Popular 
Antiquities” for the folk-lore of 
cats. Melton, in his ‘* Astrologas- 
ter,” says, ‘‘when the cat washes 
her face over her eares, we shall 
have great store of raine.” The 
sneezing of a cat was considered a 
lucky omen to a bride who was to 
be married the next day. In Wills- 
ford’s ‘‘ Nature Secrets,” ‘‘cats cov- 
eting the fire more than ordinary, 
or licking their feet and trimming 
the hair of their heads and mus- 
tachios, presages rainy weather.” 
In the ‘‘ Statistical Account of Scot- 
land” it is stated that if a cat was 
permitted to leap over a corpse it 
portended misfortune. 

The Angora cat is a very beauti- 
ful object, with fine silvery hair. 
‘The Persian cat*is often more silky 
in appearance than the Angora, 
though the color is different, being 
gray. Pure white Persians, with 
blue.eyes, are most beautiful ani- 
mals; but, strange to say, they are 
always deaf. ‘Those exhibited at 
the recent cat show at the London 
Crystal Palace had this peculiarity. 
Some years ago there was a white 
Yersian cat at Allesbury Rectory, 
near Coventry, England, quite deaf. 
Of her many kittens those quite 
white were always deaf, but those 
with the least color could hear well. 
‘The Isle of Man produces the tail- 
less cat, a very curious variety. 
When these are'crossed with an or- 
dinary tailed cat, the progeny ex- 
hibits the intermediate stages be- 
tween tail and no tail. 

A tortoise-shell tomcat is ex- 
tremely rare. Mr. Broderip, writing 
in 1847, says: ‘‘A friend, not less 
noted for his scientific labors than 
his fund of anecdotes, tells us that 
- some twenty-five or (by’r Lady) 

thirty years ago, a tortoise - shell 
tomcat was exhibited in Piccadilly, 
where the Liverpool. Museum was 
afterward shown, and where dow- 
agers and spinsters thronged to the 
levee, as was recorded’ in the cari- 





neighbor’s discovery. On August Fig. 1.—Sitx Dress witn Sasu Enps.—SIpE. Fig. 2.—Sitk Dress witu Sasu Envs.—Back. catures of the day. One hundred 
16, 1862, Mr. Lysons was able to For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 9-12. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 9-12. guineas, says our philosophical friend 








* cross book-marka. 
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of many tales, was the price asked; and I saw 
many a ing, lingering, coroneted coach at 
the door the exhibition-room.” Cats and 
spinsters are not always associated, for at the 
Crystal Palace show of the prizes offered thirty- 
two were gained by geritlemen, fifteen by mar- 
ried ladies, and only four by spinsters. Mo- 
hammed had a favorite cat; that of Petrarch 
was at its death placed in a niche in his room; 
and Dr. Johnson took great delight in bringing 
home oysters for his cat when it was ill. Mrs. 
Griggs, of Southampton Row, who died January 
16, 1792, left in her house eighty-six living and 
twenty-eight dead ‘cats. She left one hundred 
and fifty pounds a year to maintain her black 
servant and the cats. No one could paint a cat 
like Gottfried Mind, who died at Bern in 1814. 
He actually had eight hundred live ones, but 
these were ordered to be killed, as some were 
believed to be mad. 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E, A. M.—We have said many times that we will not 
answer questions about dress by mail.—Our apron- 
polonaise has no basques. There are three Marguerite 
polonaises, all of them handsome. 

Evo.as.—Make a simple Swiss muslin suit by Mar- 
guerite Dolly Varden pattern. Your buff muslin need 
not be altered. Make your black silk by Plain Basque 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No.8, Vol.V. Geta 
gray cashmere for traveling, and make by Marguerite 
polonaise pattern. A black striped grenadine is the 
next most desirable suit. 

Hartiey.—Black alpaca made by the suit pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No.8, Vol. V., will be appropriate 
for all weathers. Your other questions have been an- 
swered in former numbers. Z 

Lm Lex.—Send the invitations in your father’s 
name. 

Inquisitive.—The sleeveless sacque and suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 8, Vol. V., will be a good model 
for your silk dress and mantle. 

Mo .ie.—Your gray sample will dye blue, but will 
take black better. 

Brp.—Your sample is Dolly Varden foulard. 

Soruig.—The kilt pleating is left loose at the bot- 
tom of the skirt, but held in place by stitches on the 
wrong side. 

Wixniz.—Read answer above to “ Inquisitive.” 

N.N. R. anp An Oxp Sunsoriwer.—We sell for twen- 
ty-flve cents patterns for infants’ entire wardrobe. 
Bazar, No. 35, Vol. IV., has illustrations of those gar- 
ments, and discusses suitable materials. We'do not 
reply by mail. . 

M. C. W.—Use the Marguerite polonaise pattern for 
your white grenadine, and place a ruche or other trim- 
ming where the lining ends. 

Havry Qurrist.—You failed to inclose sample. 

Ciara anv Hatiiz.—It you had read the Bazar care- 
fully you would bave seen that we sell patterns of the 
Marguerite and Dolly Varden polonaises, and also that 
we have given directions for making kilt pleating and 
e 

Neue T.—Trim your black silk skirt with narrow 
lengthwise ruffles (gathered and bias) on the front 
breadth, and put two wide straight flounces, edged 
with narrow ruffles, on the other breadths. Lace and 
jet trim the rest of the suit. A cashmere cape is pref- 
erable to a silk one, and not warmer. Your last sum- 
mer’s suit need not be altered. Read Lace Sacques in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. V.; also 
hints about black suits. Use the Marguerite polonaise 
for organdy. Fluting will still be worn on thin wash 
dresses. 


Dotty Varpex.—Your goods is tan-colored épin- 
geline. i 

M. E. B.—Your pale green cambric will look well 
made by Marguerite polonaise, trimmed with ruffles of 
the material with white braid on them. 

A. C. L,—A black grenadine for a fleshy middle-aged 
lady should have a skirt with deep kilt pleating, and 
a Marguerite polonaise.—Fresh benzine will clean 
your ribbons, 

Rota H. H.—The Bazar has said many times that 
side pleatings are cut straight across the goods from 
selvedge to selvedge. 

Mus. G. H. V.—Use suit pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. V. i 

Crarissa A.—Your gray cashmere, trimmed with 
braiding, embroidery, or p rie and fringe, 
will be very handsome over black or gray silk skirts. 
Polonaise is pronounced as if spelled po-lo-naze—not 
polonay, as some call it. Faille is soft gros grain. 

H. L. L.—A gray cashmere polonaise made by the 
Marguerite Dolly Varden pattern would be handsome 
with your gray poplin skirt. 

A Constant Sussoriner.—Your samples came after 
we had destroyed the letter in which they failed to 
arrive; hence we can not recall your questions. 

Sist. Tnorne.—Get wool serge of light quality for 
summer traveling dress in Europe. 

Mrs. J. M.—The princesse dress is pretty for your 
little girl’s piqué. Trim with insertion and ruffles of 
embroidered cambric. Can not tell you the quantity. 

Constant Reaper.—The English Walking-Coat Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No, 38, Vol. IV., is what you want 
for boys of cight years. 

Mus. V. H. B.—Eight yards of French calico will 
make a Dolly Varden polonaise. 

Evita:—Make a Victoria lawn by Marguerite Polo- 
naise pattern, and trim with side pleatings. 
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FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

Mrs. Corns, Richmond, N. Y., has used heft 
Wheeler & Wilson Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine 
since Sept., 1857, for the work of a large family; 
learned to use it without any instruction, and in 
three days has made 8 shirts, hemmed 3 table- 
cloths and 6 towels. It is the only machine that 
does work nicely enough for her. Her little 
daughter learned to use it in one afternoon, and 
can run it as fast and do as good work as any one. 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- 
Stitch Ripper.—[ Com. ] 





DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INS TITUTE, 


Sararoea Sprines, New York, is unsurpassed in the 
treatment of Lune, Fematr, and Curonio Diseases. 
Turkish, Russian, Electro-Thermal, and Sulphur-Air 
Baths, Hydropathy Vacuum Treatment, Movement 
Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Send for Circulars, indorsed 
by Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, D.—{Com.} 





Barsers.—Honest and intelligent ones recommend 
Burnett's Cocoaine.—[Com. } 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION, the well-known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
Prepared _ only z, Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. Sold by Druggiste. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON, 


Will purchase any thing required for personal wear or 
household use, at five per cent. upon cost of article. 
Information in regard to styles, with circular, iy me ap- 
plication. If samples are wanted, inclose eight Postage 
Stamps. Is permitted to refer to Rev. O. B. Fro a 
han; E. O. Flagg, D.D.; J. E. © with Arnol 
C. Merchant, with A. T. Stewart 
Co. ; G. Haven Putnam, of G. P. Putnam & Sons. 
Mra, C. C. THOMSON, 341 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


JERFERS, M73, 


LADIES’ “sors” 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


MRS. C. G. PARKER 


Makes PURCHASES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION for 
ladies, at a moderate charge. Samples sent on receipt 
of 25cents. Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 713 Broadway ; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broad- 
way; Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New York City. 
For Circular (free), address. “Mra. C. G. PARKER, 
713 Broadway, New York City. 


A BNOED. CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 




















GARMENTS. 


Silk, Grenadine, and Baptiste Suits. Camel’s-Hair 
Cashmere, and other Choice Fabrics in Mantles. Also, 
an Elegant Assortment of Choice Patterns in Thread 
and Lama Lace Points and Jackets. All at very Low’ 
Prices. 


BLACK THREAD LACE PARASOL 
COVERS. 

Black Thread and Guipure Trimming Laces, much 
below Regular Prices. White and Colored Lama, 
White and Ecru Cluny (extra widths), and White Silk 
Guipure Laces, suitable for Dress Trimmings. 





PARASOLS, 
SUN AND RAIN UMBRELLAS, 
a complete stock. 


N. B.—Lace Covers mounted in every style, 





MEN’S HOSIERY 


AND UNDERWEAR. 
Silk, Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, Gauze and Gossa- 
mer Merino; Men's Half Hose in same fabrics. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HOSIERY 
and Stock of Undergarments now complete. 





INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 


We are now offering two lines of the regular make 
of BLACK-FILLED SQUARES, at $150 and $175, 
much below regular value. 


Also, a full assortment of Fine India Open Centres, 
from $100 and upward. 


Ranpoore Chudda Squares, from $25 and upward. 


AX JACKSON’S FAMILY MOURNING 
STORE is offered the choicest and most ex- 
tensive stock of Mourning Goods ever imported. 
Silk and Wool Iron Grenadines are a specialty, 
and may be purchased at present much below their act- 
ual value. Funeral outfits are furnished to order at 
short notice.* 

* COR. BROADWAY & WAVERLEY PLACE. 





Daniel D. Youmans, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS, 
719 and 1103 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS. 


GENTLEMEN'S AND BOYS’ HATS 
in every variety. 


A. SELIG, 


Successor to S. M. Peyser, 813 Broadway, Importer of 
Zephyr Worsteds ; Silks for Embroidering ; Embroider- 
ies on Canvas and Leather—Slippers, Cushions, Light 
Screens, Suspenders, Strips for Oriental and Camp 
Chairs. Also, Guipure and Point Laces, and materials 
formaking thesame. Noveltiesin Fringes, Gimps, But- 
tons, Ornaments, and Laces. Fringes and other ‘Trim- 
mings madetoorder. All kindsofstampingdone. Mon- 
ograms and Crests designed and embroidered in gold, 
silk, or worsted, in artistic style, at the lowest prices. 


MOTHERS, . 


S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER'S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


weg eays A used = eet 
Ty y the most eminent physicians. 
\ Sold by Drnggists iorceocers. U 


E H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 

















15 South William Street, New York. R 
ra ; 
INFAN TS. 
to any address for 85 cents. Agents 
wanted. C. W. DENNIS, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
windows. G. L. KELTY & COMPAN 
724 Broadway, N.Y. 
J ie PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 








FASHIONS. FOR SUMMER. 
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DOLLY VARDEN Polo 


ie, ae ttre any kind of wash mate 
unbuttonin; e la} 


to an elegant, tight-fittin, 
can be made in less than’ 


to see why it is so highly honored. 
of pattern, includi: 


will look when finished, $1 


us before the first day of June ne: 
them nd with the cloth m 
them SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED 
ZAAR FOR ONE YEA 


every pattern. lar subscription 

ONE DOLLAR A YEA We give every su 

riry of their own selection 
ALF A DOLLAR. 

somethin; 

“SMITH’'S ILLUSTRATED 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York. 





SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 

RETAILED AT IMPORTERS' PRICES. 
28 inches long, weight 23¢ oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 23 oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 8 oz., only $9 00. 
82 inches long, weight 4 0z., only $12 00. 
Coronet Braids, 2 oz., 92 inches, only $4 50. 

BACK CURLS, 


ral curly. 








Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1643. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St., 
New York City. 


express, prepaid, on receipt of color and money in reg- 
istered letter or P.O. money order. ‘ 


Correspondence answered by inclosing two 3-cent 
stamps. : 


LUNDBORG’S 


NEW PERFUMHE, 


ARCADIAN PINK, 


The most beautiful and natural Perfume of the age! 
Entirely original, and made by no other perfumer. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, &c. 


COZZENS’ 
West Point Hotel 


Will open on the first day of June, in order to accom- 
modate all who desire to witness the June Examina- 
tion at the MILITARY ACADEMY. Early applica- 
tion for rooms should be made to 

EDWARD COZZENS, West Point, N. Y. 


“NILSSON ELASTIC.” 


The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter 
ever worn — combining healthfulness and economy 
with durability and elegance of design. Patented Ang. 

6, 1870. Large profits for Agents. Sample pairs (sil- 
ver plated) sent, ae on receipt of 25 cts. Address 
all orders to the HELIX WIRE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 

















Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and all 
other di -eable disorders of the skin. Twenty-five 
cents per box. JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 

No. 8 College Place, New York. 


4 ath for #0 Gents, Guat Oo 
retail quick tor fio. M, Youne, 401 Canal 8t., N.Y. 


M 0 N EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
E Check Ontfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
fnll particulars FREE. S, M. Spenorr, Brattle 








ro, Vt. 


ise is the charming nov- 
elty of the season, and becomes the decided favorite 
of all who see it, when Dolly Varden goods—much in 
) is used. By 

£ = at the side and back, and by 
loosening the belt, it becomes a plain pelisse, without 
lait or gather; by readjusting again it is transformed 
lonaise. As this change 
it requi ly six yards of ard-wide goods yr 
requires only six yards of yard-wide 8, itis easy 
, ll sizes. Price 

ng a CLOTH MODEL, which shows 

exactly how to make and put it together, and how it 


SPECIAL OFFER.—To any person who will 
cut this advertisement out, and inclose it with $1 to 
we will mail to 
el, and will send 
ATTERN BA- 

R FREE! NOW is the time 
to subscribe for the BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 
LD, AND THE ONLY FASHION 


rice is 
riber 
to the value of 


Single copy mailed for 25 cents. If you wish for 
ARE in Summer style, send stamp for 
SPECIAL.” Address 


HAIR — HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
i 


Now the fashion for evening wear. Full sets. Natu- 


Size, My Price. Retails in N. Y. for 
Medium........... $7 4 $10 
Extra Large....... 1000... 

LONG SINGLE CURLS. 

No. 1.—18-inch Hair, only...:........... $1 50 
Aw ite te ce wremete 200 
OMESEME ee ee EET Sooo eect eases 3 00 
“ 4.—2 “ <3 ane ‘es OO 
MEN) Sede Oe ae cis oaceieces 450 


Will send goods, C. O. D., by express; or by mail or 


[June 1, 1879, 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


- FINE 
ELECTRO- PLATED 
WARE. 





This illustration represents a 
new design of Electro-Plated 
Fork, manufactured by Reed 
& Barton. In design and finish 
it so much resembles the solid 
silver that even an expert would 
find it difficult to detect the dif- 
ference. 


All their forks and spoons are 
made of the finest quality of 
Nickel Silver, and are heavily 
plated with pure silver. 


They also manufacture al- 
most every other article of Ta- 
ble-Ware, such as Tea and 
Dinner Sets, Cake Bas- 
kets, Fruit Stands, Wa- 
‘ter Sets, &c., in many new 
and beautiful designs. 


They pay especial attention 
to their Patent Seamless- 
Lined Ice-Pitchers, 
which have been so thoroughly 
tested and given such satisfac- 
tory results. 

REED & BARTON 
now have one of the largest 
works in the country, but they 
find it necessary te make ex- 
tensive additions this season. 
They will, besides greatly en- 
larging their principal factory, 
build a new one, 240 x 40, three 
stories high, with French roof, 
thus adding more than 40,000 
square feet of floor to the space 
now occupied in the production 
of their goods. 


They have sales- 
rooms at the factory, 
at Taunton, Massa- Vi Y | 
chusetts, and at No. 2 
Maiden Lane, New 
York. 





“GEM” PATTERN, 

TO THE TRADE.—We offer full lines 
of Novelties in Rich Ribbons, Ladies? 
Neck-Ties, including Plain and Fancy 











Windsor. Made-up Lace Goods in Ruf- 
fles and Articles for Neck Wear. Dress 
Trimmings in Gimps and Fringes, also 
‘York Lace and Colored English Crepes, 





both elegant trimmings for this season. 


Our Specialty is Novelties for Ladies? 
Wear. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
827 Broadway, near 13th St., N. ¥. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS, STRAW AND MILLINERY GOODS, RIB- 
BONS LACES, EMBROIDERIES, HANDKERCH’FS, 
GENTS’ AND’ LADIES’ FURNISHING, CORSETS, 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, LEATHER, LINEN, AND 
WHITE GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING AND FURNISH- 
ING GOODS, BOOKS, STATIONERY, CHROMOS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, BUTTONS, SMALL WARES, 
NOTIONS, WORSTEDS, TOILET ARTICLES 
SOAPS, PERFUMES, BRONZES, BASKETS, BABY 
CARRIAGES. 0 YS AND DOLLS WE HAVE 
THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN NEW YORK. 


WE RECEIVE EVERY WEEK, DIRECT FROM 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND 
SWITZERLAND, GOODS OF OUR OWN IMPORTA- 
TION, WHICH WE SELL AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


POSSIBLE. SIXTH AVENUE, 14TH AND 13TH 
STREETS, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU SEEN the Newanda 
Wonderful Method of Showing 

Ghosts In every Man’s House 

without the aid ofa medium? Innocent 

Amusement for the Home Circle. The 

t demand for this development of 

d ptical Science shows it to be ONE OF TAK 

WonberRs OF THE AGE! Sent post-paid for 50 cts.. with 
direct ons L, WALKER & CO. Box 4099, Boston. 


WARREN WARD & CO, 
ESTABLISHED 1850, 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers, are prepared > 
furnish Country Cottages, City Residences, ani Hotels 
with first-class 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 


at as low prices as the same nality of goods can be 
furnished in the city. All goods warranted. 
SPRING, cor. CROSBY ST., NEW YORK. — 


COLGATE & CO’S 

- CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 

has a novel but very delightful per- 

fume, and is in every respect superior 

for TOILET USE. 
Sold by dealers in perfumery and 

Toilet Articles. 


W. HAUSSER, 5 Waverley Place, N.Y., Im- 
e porter and Manufacturer of Human Hair =, 





























LAD IF Can't do without the Eureka 
amusing. 25c. ppecmeee: Snesorted packages, $1. 


Button-Hole Cutter. Sent 

CCRBscms, Lioyd’s Patent Adjustable, to fit all 
¥ ‘OMPANY, 

Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


A MONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


$42 


Expenses paid. 


holesale and retail. The Latest Styles. The Best an 
Cheapest Hatr Goods in the United States. Orders 
from the country are promptly executed, C. O. D. 
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The PEAKE BRAND 
of Irish Linens and Linen 
Handkerchiefs now com- 
mand universal approbation. 

The distinctive qualities 
a\) which have gained for these 


est grade. 
$2 II. They are made of 
— 7 = niga 
I. Their fine texture & uniform quality. 
Wy. Their great strength and durability, 
which make them superior to all others. 
ese goods are sold by most of the Dry-Goods 
Merchants in all the cities and towns throughout the 
United States. 

g@- Purchasers will know them, as a Mountain 
Peak, precisely like the above, is stamped on each 
dozen piece. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


We request. the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of séwing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE, 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 
perfection of material, and style 








of construction and finish rece. 


ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Salesrooms in Every City. 





ELiARD 


NEW DESIGN 


erent SCA 
a 





SORT 
DER PHELAN & COLLENDER. 
738 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 


w= OF ¢g every where, 
= $75 to $250 per month, mare ana te 
w= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
= COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
cc CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
supertor manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for amy machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
@ makes the ‘Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
w= stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= — apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
© from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
epcommission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
=< Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Il. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


Providence Wringer, 


NEW 1872. 








Moulton Rolls, 








Most Durable; 
iimoses i 
Te ae : Double 


Lox oT 


: > — Dey 
= 


Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 

, CurvedClamp, 
Holds Firmest; 
Metal Journal 
Casings. 


NO WEAR OUT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren St., N. ¥., and PROV., R.I. 


Immense Success -to Lady Canvassers. 
Every Lady will buy at sight. Largest 
pay ever given Agents. Send for Circu- 


ar. Mrs. A. M. Chambers, Cleveland, O. 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


j 
: . - - 
| {  - ee -)F 


















“BEST 


TO USE.” 


sé 

EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 

8.M. Agents: 
Itdon'tpay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it, 


_ “DOMESTIC” 8, M. Co,, 96 Chambers St, N. ¥. 














The Protean Lancette. 


combine egg oy elegance of design with prac- 
tical utility. e favor with which our modifica- 
tion of the Button-Hole Cutter has been 
Hemparicee spay thatno Lady’s Work-Basket will 
be regarded as complete without it. It is also 
an admirable Envelope, Leaf, and Paper Knife. 


DIRECTIONS,.—To extend the Lancet, 
hold the instrument as illustrated by the engrav- 
ing; then, holding it as you would a pen, with the 
cutting edge from you, insert the point (where you 
wish to commence the button-hole) until you are 





stopped by the gauge. Be careful not to extend the point too far at first, but cut and try until the hole isa sufficient 


size to allow the button to pass through; then observe at what 


to retain the size. The Lancet can 


sharpened like an ordinary knife. 
of 5Qcents. DOOLITTLE MANUFACTURING 


int the slide is on the scale, that you may be able 
Samples mailed postpaid on receipt 
0., 599 Broadway, New York. 





pleasu: 





THE GREAT. NATIONAL PARK 


In the Yosemite Valley, when finished and fenced in (!), will be the grandest 

und in the world. If it had 
man Seltzer, it would be perfect. Yet this is of no importance, for who goes 
any where in summer without being provided with 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
which is identical in its components and its effects with the famous Prussian 
pa. es but an instant to evolve from this preparation the most delight- 
ful and admirable of all medicinal draughts. As a cure for biliousness, rheu- 
matism, indigestion, constipation, nervousness, &c., and as a renovator of the 
system, it stands alone. Sold by all druggists. 
A. 


a fine medicinal spring, like the Ger- 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 
WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made forthe purpose. 
THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schools; 
the most fascinating andinstruc- 
tive amusement in the Family; 
and is unsurpassed forthe use of 
AMATEUR AND REGULAR PRINTERS. 
& illustrated Pamphlet 

‘ooDs, PANE EACTURES, 





° roadwa’ 
HOWELL& LupWwiG, 
phia; J. F. Epwagps, 120 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS . 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp ro Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHKR BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOI SRPARATE PIROE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





fol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No. b 
LADY’S WATER-PROO 1 (RSE « ) 


F CL 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT ha 


ie dia dttntdendéstacesstescncs 23 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
De ie nicceniscncanesnes aceseemide cae 25 


ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 ~ 
WOGMS Coase is < cacantscaukendedcasccdevaae x ”" @ 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKRT (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4 to9 years old). “ 31 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH ALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years old : 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
a: aes POLONAISE WALKING 


8 


5 to 15 years ol 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING - GOWN AND sf 


SRP RNNOR SOM care cavgscasasecsadunducans 46. 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... * 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... 49 


WATTEAU MANTLE, with 3-Pleat Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
Dine ROI irc scand cadmas sue sadaseiscdacsss “8 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “+ 62 






Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- — - 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER.......... 
LADY'S LINGERIE a Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke : 









Chemise, and Drawers) 6 
PLAIN BASQUE, with A 

and Walking Skirt.... le. 
DOLLY VARDEN WALKING S Log 1 
SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, wit 

French Blouse, Apron Over-skirt with Wat- 

tean Postilion, and Walking Skirt ........... “ 38 
MARGUERITE DOLLY VARDEN WALK- 

ING SUIT, with Cape.............0-. eee “ 15 


TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Dolly Varden Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “ 20 
VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... - = 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. ‘* 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt............e-eeeeee hoe 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of 'WENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. : 

In ordering, please men the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THEA-NECTAR, 


A Pure Chinese Tea, 
The Best Tea Imported. 

Warranted to Suit all Tastes. 
Put up in our trade-mark Half- 
Pound and Pound Packages only. 
30 and 60 Pound Boxes. 

For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt. Atlantic « Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P.O. Box 5506. 











GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 





FOR 1871. Edited by Spenorr F. Barrp, with the 
Assistance of Eminent Men of Sci 12mo, Cloth, 
$2 00. = 

A BRIDGE OF GLASS. A Novel. By F. W. Ros- 


1nson, Author of “ True to Herself,” “‘For Her Sake,” 
**Carry’s Confession,” &c. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ROLFE'S SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare, edited 
with Notes, by Wu. J. Rotrr, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of Cambridge High-School. (The Merchant 
of Venice. — The “l'empest. — Henry VIII. —Julius 
Cesar.) Illustrated. 4 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents 
each. or 

LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. i 

Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies.—The Head of the 
Family.—John Halifax.—Agatha’s Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian’s Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
—The Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress and 
Maid.—The Woman’s Kingdom.—A Brave Lady. 


TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. T. 
Dez Wirt Tatmaar, delivered in the Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. 
Otiver Twist. With 28 Illustrations. 
60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
Martin Crvzziewit. With 59 Ilustrations. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luxe Tyerman, Author of ‘The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. Complete in 
3 vols., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 


GRIF. A Story of Australian Life. By B. L. Far- 
sxon, Author of “Joshua Marvel," ‘ Blade -o’- 
Grass,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Life 
and Times of Henry, Lorp Brovenam. Written by 
— Complete in 3 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per 
vol. 


MAUD MOHAN. A Novel. By Annie Tuomas, Au- 
thor of ‘Denis Donne,” ‘‘ On Guard,” “ Playing for 
High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BALDWIN'S ANCIENT AMERICA. Ancient Amer- 
ica, in Notes on American Archeology. By Joun 
D. Bavwry, A.M., Author of “ Pre-Historic Na- 
tions,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


MUSIC AND MORA Ls. By Rev. H. R. Hawes, 
M.A. With Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Svo, Paper, 


Syo, 


ez Harrer & Brorurrs will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

aa7~ Harper's CaTatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Harprr’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werkty, One Year...... 4 
Harper's Bazar, One Year 
Harver's Magazinet, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harper’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazink, WEFKLY, Or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazrne 24 cents a year, for the Werkty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinp, or 20 cents for 
the Wrekty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the onder of Harrrr & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 








Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s PrRiopicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha ’s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
: U S. Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you may know), using our Pianos in 40 Statesand Territories, 
U. S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New York. 


by me Supporters, Elastic Stockings, Belts, 
4 Braces, &c., especially for Ladies’ use, at ‘ Seeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Truss” Estab’ts, 737 Broadway, N. Y., & 
1347 Chestnut St., Phila. Careful and correct adjust- 
ment. Experienced Lady in attendance. 





You ask WHY we can ‘sell 
First Class 7 octave Pianos for 
? We answer—It costs 









BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The it design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
Own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will be conducted in a spirit 
of progress. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 
taining over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
charge. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 





lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of adding much to the comfort and economy of ever 
household. We are confideht that this premium will 


be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
H 543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—Read the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 
child ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is impossible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, gathering, embroidering, 
tucking, cording, frilling, Fare fringing, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a& moment to suit any material, coarse or fine.. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in. 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 


~own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 


can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. dress 
ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 
B. SMALL, Manufacturer of Cut Paper 
e Patterns for Ladies’, Misses’, Boys’, and Chil- 
dren’s Garments, of all ages and sizes. We furnish 





Harper & Brothers with all the suits of Cut Paper 
Patterns issued with this paper. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 
J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 





No. 822, Front and Back View 
Lady’s Polonaise Over-Dress, with Cape. Nine even 
sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Sent on receipt 
of 25 cents and measure. 

J. B. Small’s Cut Paper Patterns have a printed label, 
showing their size, the amount of cloth, trimming, 
&c., required, with instruction for cutting and mak- 
ing, and a Picture of the garment when finished. 


COLORED FASHION PLATE, 


For a ge | Styles, will be ready March ist. Sent on 
receipt of 25 cents; or, with Four Cut Paper Patterns 
on plate, for 60 cents. 


ADIES! 
Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 


will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold -by 





Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 










FLOWERGARDEN®EVERYNOUSET! 
PaekeucWINDOWOARDEN, 9-50 
a Rich Designs in Walnuteach 6.50 





Le 


—._ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off er. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MeLopeons, and 
Organs, of six first-class makers. including Waters’, 
at EXTERMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 











» procure attentive ears for 


876 























FACETIZ. 


Every thing is liable to 
unpleasant vicissitudes 


he most 
pate of creatures, is lieble 
get into a stew. 


—_—————— 
Exrgaorprvaky Puenou- 
ENoN—A feat of arms, 


————— 
Biaok anv Wuire.—A ne- 
afte 


out dar, I wonder what’s de 
color of'de black folks 2” 


—_—————— 
Why is a goose like an el- 
ephant’s trunk ?—Because it 
grows down. . 
_——~_———_ 


ih That may be,” she re- 
torted, “but it does not 


half so much woe as her 
husband's wine-glass does.” 
oe 


Warerine Stock. —A 
drover, who sells his cattle 
by live weight, always gives 
them as much water as they 
will drink before driving 
Saas cage se tl 
e says, “is wha’ 
I Teddeetend hy ‘ watering 


stock.’” 


i 
7, * Pve'got a bad head, 
“T've gota is 
per and a sore throat too.” 
“Well, sonny, you shall 
have some medicine.” 
“T's no matter, ma. I’ve 
got em, sure enough, but 
yy don't hurt me,” 


—_—_— 

Ears axp Heavs.—The 
minister who divides his 
discourses into too many 
heads will find it difficult to 


of them, 


> 
Why is it dangerous -to 
take a nap when traveling ? 
—Because the train runs 
over sleepers. 4 
—__~.—__—_ 


Caoxiz.—A paper speaks 
of certain ladies who are so 
“unco guid” that they con- 
sider their fowls guilty of pou play when they present 
them with on Sunday. e can ry account for 
the prejudice y the supposition that thev object to 
any “lay” services on the Sabbath, 


—_— ————. 
A “ Counter Casz”—Shop-lifting. 
—_.—__—_. 


THE CUCKOO. 
(Dr. Watts, adapted to an uncertain spring-time.) 
"Tis the voice of the cuckoo, 
heard him come plain ; 
But he came here too soon— 
Shall I bear him again? 


—_———_— 
Any two apples are alike if they are pared. 
—_—_\___—_ 


A servant at a party, to whom his master was calling 
impatiently to fetch this, fetch that, answered, “ Sir, 
every thing ye have in the wurrald is on the table.” 


et. Sa Ca 
Tus Srenpranirr’s Pxavern—* Leave me a-loap, will 
ou ?” 
———_—_———_ 


From ove Domestio Pet Ipior.—What is the differ- 
ence between a sofa and its fair occupants ?—About 
the difference between an ottoman and a knot-o’- 
women ! 

Is.et-exaLLy Taur.—A contemporary states that a 
provincial bard, Button by name, has just published a 
oom beginning, “I’m sitting alone on an islet.” 

‘his is elegant and appropriate. The allusion pre- 
serves the traditional connection between Button and 
Eyelet whole. Button should be studded. 


—_——_—__—_ 
Ass-assination—Donkey slaughter. 











i 
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LAY OF A DINER-OUT. 
(Arm.—“ Oft in the stilly night.”) 


Oh, I was ill last night, 
And still it preys my mind on, 
As Memory brings to light : 
The horrid things I dined on! 
The roast, the boiled, that both were spoiled, 
The fish so soft and flabby, 
The poultry tough, the claret rough, 
The whole affair so shabby! 
Oh, I was ill, etc. 


The Champagne cup was spiced—how wrong !— 
To taste it scarce I dare did; 

The Punch Romaine did not seem strong, 
But then, alas! the hare did; 

The wines were hot, the soups were not, 


The sauces quite distressing ; ‘3 


The pease were old, the gravies cold, 
And, oh, that salad dressing ! 
Thus I was ill, etc. 


An oyster stule, though in a stew, 
It very hard to bolt is; 
Those partridges were not done through, 
The bread sauce like a poultice; 
The cheese was not the cheese, and what 
Could make them call it Stilton ? 
The mayonnaise seemed to my. gaze 
ke greens with soft-soap spilt on’ 
h, I was ill, etc. 


When.I remember all 
The flavors mixed together, 
In the entrées great and small, 
And cutlets hard as leather, 





\ 
| 
SUCCESSFUL CALUMNY. : 
SMALL Mite (suddenly, and without provocation, alluding to her elder sister). “I know what Lizzie’s Thinking about, Grandma! 
She's Thinking of Cake! She's a/ways Thinking of Cake!” 


NO ACCOUNTING FOR TASTE. 


Otp Dame. “ Now, Jennie, if you wash up your Dishes, make the Room tidy, get through your Work early, and are a very good Girl, perhaps, as a 
Treat, I’ll let you go and see old Butcher Briskett Buried this afternoon.” 





(Cake ts produced, and Small Mite has her share. 


[June J, 1879, 
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SCIENTIFIC FARE. 


compote 
On oak-apple ci 
On barbecued snakes, 


On saddle of pony 

On chalk macaroni, 

On vulture in chains, 

pe amore Seine, 

n igehogs baked 

On filleted os a, 
On slugs in clear jelly, 
On earth-wormicelli, 

On garlic, lamp-oiled, 

On cuttle-fish boiled, 


On rhinoceros hide, 
On wolf (rather high), 
‘On adjutant-pie, 
On curried baboon, 
On cutlet of ’coon, 
On tartlet of grubs, 
On roast tiger cubs, 
On plainly boiled cat-fish 
x ou can not eat that fish !), 
” ot hyena— 
nm this catalogue vast 
Of dishes so nasty 
_ I’m told there have been a 
Few people who ventured to 
ine in their greed ; 
But I don’t think you'd 
want to, 
ot pe f yet gone to 
e famed paleontograph- 
ical feed. _ 





_———__. 

Siens or “Tue Tines”— 
The newsboy in the mornia 
ringing the area bell, a 
whistling a popular melody, 

= 


Some ballet-girls are puz- 
zles—some are posers, 


> — 
“PECULIAR PEOPLE.” 
People who like the bag- 
ipes. 





piper 
eople who dislike oys- 
TS. 


e 
People who at this period 
of our commercial prosper- 
ity, when writing-paper 





Had I forborne—’tis thus I mourn— 
Or sooner had deserted 
That fatal feast, I’d then at least 
Dyspepsia’s pangs averted! 
But I was ill last night, ; 
And still it preys my mind on, 
As Memory brings to light 
The horrid things I dined on. 


LETT AS 
An ungrammatical judge is apt to pass an incorrect 
sentence. ° 


An editor says, ‘‘ There will be five eclipses this 
year—two of the sun, two of the moon, and one of our 
political opponents.” 


———_—_—___—_ 
Why is a water-lily like a whale ?—Because both 
come to the surface to blow. 


——————— 

TakEN Suort.—Professor Max Miiller has announced 
a lecture on ‘‘ Darwin’s View of Language.” We will 
condense it for him—‘‘ A mere monkey-trick !” 


a 
Nut-Craokers—Shillalahs, _ 


ee, 
What is the funniest burglary on record ?—When 
the man “ burst.into a laugh.” 


bia 
Jumrine To a Conotusion.—A paper says, ‘‘ The 
Utah grasshoppers are again on the jump.” Of course 
they are. Isn’t this leap-year ? 
——— > 
‘ Half-pay officers are generally of a retiring disposi- 
on. 
—_—@———_ 


There is a shoe-maker’s journal lately started: be 
sure you ask for the last edition. ; 














costs next to nothing, cross 
their letters, 

People who say lcésure, 
interest'ing, inhospit’able, 
and applic’able. 

People who have no poor 
relations. 

People who have more money than they know what 
to do with. ¥ 

People who dye their hair. bigs 

People who always know where the wind is. _ 

People who like getting up early in the morning. 

People who possess a stock of old port. 

People who have never been abroad. 

People who give donations to street-beggars and or- 
gan-grinders. 

People who send conscience-money to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

People who take long walks before breakfast. 

People who spend an income on flowers for the but- 
ton-hole. 

People who aot and leave off fires on fixed days. 

People who like paying income tax. 

People who go to hot, uncomfortable theatres. _ 

People who buy early and costly asparagus—nine 
inches of white stalk to one of green head. 

People who have no sense of humor. . 

People who give large parties in small rooms. 

People who lavish their money on the heathen 
sheoats and leave the heathens at home to take care of 
v themselves. 

People who have the ice broken to enable them to 
take a cold bath in winter. - ’ ‘ ; 

People who look forward to a time when there will 
be no income tax. * i 

People who keep all their old letters. " . 

People without prejudices, weaknesses, antipathies, 
hobbies, crotchets, or favorite theories. , 

Critics who are satisfied with the hanging of the 
Academy of Design. é as, 

People who have nothing the matter with their di- 
gestion, and can eat = thing. 

People who take snuff. 





People who hold their tongues, 








A FRAGMENT. 


FASHIONABLE Hicu-Cuurcu Lapy. “Heigho! I really believe —er—that 
if we trusted in Miracles—er—we should have more of them! : 





